


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


It is a pleasure to extend Christmas greetings to you who 
serve in the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
Iam grateful for your advice and support in the conduct 
of our foreign relations. Your profession is faithful to 
the spirit of Christmas; together we will work to build a 
lasting peace. 


In this 185th year of the founding of our oldest Cabinet 
Department, and this 50th anniversary of the career 
Foreign Service, I commend your dedication in seeking 
solutions to the complex political, economic and social 
problems that face us around the world. In the New Year 
we must rededicate ourselves to improving the welfare 
of mankind. 


To each of you and to all your families, in Washington 
and around the world, Mrs. Ford and I send our warmest 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


KR Vord 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


December 1974 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


We have now served together for more than a 
year, during which the Department has faced great 
challenges and recorded important achievements. 
I want you to know how much I have counted upon 
your abilities and dedication as we have sought to 
contribute together to the building of a more 
secure and prosperous world. 


In this season, I extend to you my warmest 
wishes for the holidays and for the coming New Year. 
It is a time of year when men and women everywhere 
express their hopes for peace. I hope that you, and 
all Americans, will enjoy peace this month and in 
the year to come, But most of all, I am proud that 
you have dedicated your lives to the building of 
peace, not only for ourselves, but for all mankind, 


Henry A. Kissinger 





The Newsletter is published monthly by the 
Department of State to acquaint its officers 
and employees, at home and abroad, with 
developments of interest which may affect 
operations or personnel. 


The deadline for submitting material for 
publication is the 20th of each month. 


Contributions from the field may be sub- 
mitted by an Operations Memorandum with 
the subject title: Newsletter. 


In the Department, contributions should be 
in writing and addressed to the Newsletter, 
DG/PA, Room 6808. 


The Department of State Newsletter, pri- 
marily intended for internal communications, 
is available to the general public through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


The domestic subscription rate is $15.30 a 
year. There is an additional charge of $3.85 
for foreign mailing. A single copy sells for 
$1.35. , 
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FOREIGN SERVICE DAY 


More Than 500 Officers and Spouses 
Gather for Foreign Service Day 


More than 500 retired Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and their spouses returned 
to the Department for the tenth an- 
nual Foreign Service Day on Novem- 
ber 15. 

Scores of Department officials, active 
and retired Ambassadors, and mem- 
bers of the Public Members Associa- 
tion of the Foreign Service also at- 
tended the “homecoming” sponsored 
jointly by the Department, American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA) 
and Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired (DACOR). 

The “alumni,” who came from ev- 
ery section of the United States, gath- 
ered in the International Conference 
Room to hear welcoming remarks by 
Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll. 

Other highlights of the homecoming 
included a series of panel discussions 


AT RECEPTION—Secretary Kissinger greets some of the Foreign Service officers and 


on current issues in foreign policy; a 
subscription luncheon in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room, addressed by Deputy 
Secretary Ingersoll and Director Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Davis; the dedication 
of the AFSA Memorial Plaque in the 
Diplomatic Lobby by Secretary Kis- 
singer, Thomas D. Boyatt, President of 
AFSA, and Ambassador (Ret.) Ben 
Hill Brown; and an evening reception, 
hosted by Secretary and Mrs. Kis- 
singer in the Diplomatic Functions 
Area. 

At the afternoon session, the 1974 
Foreign Service Day Cup was pre- 
sented to Ambassador David K. E. 
Bruce, U.S. envoy to NATO and 
former Chief of the U.S. Liaison Of- 
fice in Peking, for the “performance 
of signal service in the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of the United States.” 


their spouses who attended the evening reception on the Eighth Floor. 
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The 1974 Director General’s Cup 
was presented to Ambassador (Ret.) 
Charles W. Yost, former U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations and 
currently Distinguished Lecturer at 
Columbia University’s School of Inter- 
national Affairs and Counselor to the 
United Nations Association, for “dis- 
tinction in the Foreign Service.” 

Speakers at the panel discussions 
included Counselor of the Department 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Ambassador 
(Ret.) Jacob Beam and Ambassador 
(Ret.) Maurice Bernbaum, who dis- 
cussed current problems and _pros- 
pects in foreign policy. 

L. Dean Brown, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management, opened the 
afternoon session. 

Other speakers included Thomas O. 
Enders, Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, Ambas- 
sador (Ret.) Samuel Berger and Con- 
sul General (Ret.) Ivan White, who 
discussed economic interdependence; 
and Carol C. Laise, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, Andrew H. 
Berding, former Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, and Ambassador 
(Ret.) Lucius D. Battle, who reviewed 
the national consensus on foreign pol- 
icy. 
Ambassador (Ret.) Joseph C. Sat- 
terthwaite and Mr. Boyatt served as 
moderators. All the discussions were 
followed by lively question-and-answer 
periods. 

DACOR sponsored a pre-Foreign 
Service Day buffet and reception at 
DACOR House, 1718 H Street, N.W., 
on Thursday evening, November 14, 
for Dacorians and their guests, and 
AFSA sponsored a buffet luncheon at 
the Foreign Service Club. 

AFSA also held a meeting on the 
following day to discuss the future of 
the Foreign Service and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Commission on 
the Organization of Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy, headed 
by Ambassador (Ret.) Robert D. 
Murphy. 

Arrangements for Foreign Service 
Day were made by a committee rep- 
resenting the Department, AFSA and 
DACOR. Joan H. Colbert, of the Con- 
ferences and Seminars Division in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, served as 
the Conference Manager. 
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Deputy Secretary Ingersoll Discusses 
Role of Foreign Service at Luncheon 


Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll discussed the role of the Foreign 
Service in a shrinking world at the 
Foreign Service Day Luncheon in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room on Novem- 
ber 15. The Deputy Secretary was in- 
troduced by Director Genera] Nathan- 
iel Davis, who also spoke briefly. The 
text of Mr. Ingersoll’s remarks fol- 
lows: 


I am honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to thank my colleagues in the 
Foreign Service for the warmth with 
which you have made me feel wel- 
come in your family. 

I want to say just a few words, 
from the perspective of my experi- 
ence in Japan and in Washington, 
about the role of the Service in what 
is sometimes called a shrinking world. 

The Foreign Service has made a 
brilliant record in an era of conflict 
and unprecedented change in the 
world order. 

Over the last year, for example, de- 
velopments in the Middle East have 
called forth the fullest professional 
qualities of the Foreign Service. War 
and threats of war, tensions and ter- 
rorism, the crises of economics and 
energy, and the intricate negotiations 
we have pursued in that region have 
all required reporting of great percep- 
tion and precision. Joint Commissions 
and the Service have responded. 

The Foreign Service faces these 
kinds of complex issues worldwide as 
we come to grips with new manifesta- 
tions of old conflicts: 

—The effects of new technology in 
peace and war, 

—Worldwide financial disorder, 

—New structures of international 
business, 

—Exceptional problems of indus- 
trial and agricultural resources, 

—Famine and population explosion, 

—Problems in the uses and misuses 
of the seas, 

—The political evaluation of new 
nations and societies and their rising 
expectations, 

—Worldwide concern 
vironmental problems, 


about en- 
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—aAnd all the classical problems of 
international relations. 

The new diversity of diplomacy in- 
volved nearly every part of our Gov- 
ernment. The Foreign Service has to 
be active all over this town. It has 
to operate in wider circles and deeper 
specialties. 

At the same time, communication 
has become instantaneous. Jet trans- 
portation permits Washington experts 
to pursue these problems around the 
world and permits the world to reach 
Washington. 

This ease of communication and the 
involvement of so many people in 
Washington has led to a misconcep- 
tion. Some go so far as to say that 
diplomacy is dead, and that, with 
supersonic jets and the perfection of 
communication, the Foreign Service 
can come home. 

This argument is based on the as- 
sumption that swift delivery of mes- 
sages somehow improves their content, 
and the ease of travel to some foreign 
place ensures our understanding that 
place. That is not so and never will 
be. 

More than ever, we need expert 
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knowledge in old and new problems. 

We need the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the Foreign Service both in 
the direction of foreign policy from 
Washington and also abroad. 

We cannot afford to draw in our 
antennae. The more extensive and 
complex our interests are, the more we 
need the skills of diplomacy and the 
support of the Foreign Service in order 
to understand and be understood 
around the world. 

While Foreign Ministers and Heads 
of State can meet more readily and 
more often than ever before, all of us 
know that this increases the impor- 
tance of their being accurately in- 
formed, and the importance of their 
work being effectively supported. 
Their mobility makes a good Foreign 
Service more important. 

We cannot let advances in tech- 
nology be used as an excuse for a new 
kind of isolationism and ethnocen- 
trism. 

With bigger and broader problems, 
we need more than ever skills of lan- 
guage and the ability to enter into 
foreign societies without losing touch 
with our own; the ability to win the 
confidence of the foreigners who make 
the decisions in all the matters of im- 
portance to us; and the perception to 

—Continued 


AT LUNCHEON—DACOR President Joseph B. Satterthwaite and Deputy Under Secre- 
tary L. Dean Brown look on as Deputy Secretary Ingersoll addresses the group. 
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understand the influences which shape 
their views and limit their power. Nor 
can we overlook the importance of 
accuracy. 


Ir REMAINS indispensable for us to 
have a Service whose members feel 
deeply about American ideals and pur- 
poses; who represent our people faith- 
fully; and who are wholeheartedly 
ready to make their homes in alien 
places, often difficult and dangerous, 
and to make a place for themselves 
within foreign societies. 

The Foreign Service more than ever 
carries the responsibility for the most 
incisive observation and penetrating 
analyses of the situations which af- 
fect our policy. 

The Foreign Service must uphold its 
unique role in making Washington 
understand the realities of the world 
abroad. The Foreign Service has the 
leadership of the growing and more 
diverse American missions and com- 
munities overseas. As the range and 
complexity of our problem grows, the 
Service must have wider expertise, it 
must speak to wider and more varied 
audiences. 

Social, political and economic prob- 
lems at home tend to turn the Na- 
tion’s attention inward, but our in- 
ternal problems are inextricably re- 
lated to the problems of the world. 

We have no option to choose be- 
tween internal and external affairs; 
we have to deal with both; and each 
will affect the other. The extraordi- 
nary professional skills of the Foreign 
Service, its ability to make other coun- 
tries understand us, and to make us 
understand them, have grown in im- 
portance with our national interests. 

I can assure you that it is our in- 
tention to keep the Service strong and 
fully used. 

As veteran diplomatists, you have 
every right to question whether the 
job is done better today than in the 
past. I hope your judgment is positive. 

Again, let me thank you for the 
chance to be here. And let me now 
suggest that we adjourn to the Inter- 
national Conference Room so that 
Tom Enders can begin a discussion of 
our foreign economic problems. 
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Ambassadors Bruce, left, and Yost 


Ambassadors Bruce and Yost Awarded 
Cups By AFSA, DACOR and Department 


Two veteran diplomats—Ambassa- 
dor David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and Ambassador (Ret.) 
Charles W. Yost, former U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations— 
were honored on Foreign Service Day 
in the Department on November 15. 

Ambassador Bruce received the For- 
eign Service Cup from the American 
Foreign Service Association and Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Officers, Re- 
tired. It was presented by Ambassador 
(Ret.) Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Pres- 
ident of DACOR. 

Ambassador Yost was presented the 
Director General’s Cup by Director 
General Nathaniel Davis. 

During his distinguished career in 
the Foreign Service Ambassador Bruce 
has served as Ambassador to France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
United Kingdom; Under Secretary of 


State; U.S. Representative to the Viet- 
Nam Peace Talks in Paris; and Chief 
of the U.S. Liaison Office in Peking. 

Ambassador Yost held such assign- 
ments as Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs; Minister- 
Counselor at Athens; Deputy High 
Commissioner to Austria; Minister in 
Paris; Ambassador to Syria and Mo- 
rocco; and U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, 1969-71. 

Their citations read: 


Ambassador Bruce 


David Bruce, once a Vice-Consul 
of career in the U.S. Foreign Service 
in Rome in the early 20’s, has held 
other positions of trust, advancing to 
even greater distinction. 

Active in private life as a lawyer, 
banker and erstwhile farmer, this 
modern Cincinnatus has repeatedly 
been called and recalled to service to 
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his country and community: an of- 
ficer in the U.S. Army in two World 
Wars; member of the Maryland State 
Legislature; Chief Representative of 
the American Red Cross in England; 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
1947-1948; Chief of the ECA Mission 
in Paris 1949; Ambassador to France 
1949-1952; Under Secretary of State 
1953; U.S. Representative to the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
1953; Ambassador to Germany 1957- 
1959; Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom 1961-1969; Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President at the Paris 
meetings on Viet-Nam 1970-1971; 
first head of the U.S. Liaison Office in 
Peking 1973; and now the newly- 
appointed Ambassador to the North 
Atlantic Council. 

In breadth of experience, and in 
the diversity and importance of the of- 
fices he has held, no other public 
servant in our country’s history can 
match his record. 

Thus he has been the counselor and 
trusted envoy of American Presidents; 
he has been the companion of royalty; 
he has worked closely and on equal 
terms with the great European states- 
men of the immediate post-war period, 
moderating their terrible tempers 
when necessary, while helping them 
build the firm foundations of a healthy 
Europe. In his most recent post in 
China, he looked the Inscrutable in 
the eye and neither flinched nor turned 
to stone. 

He has a gift which is the envy of 
his professional associates, and that is 
to accept arduous assignments and 
leave them in easier condition than 
he found them. He returns to Europe 
where his talents are urgently needed 
at this time. 

Deserving every honor, David Bruce 
has given us this occasion to pay him 
tribute, with affection and respect, 
for the role he has played as illustrious 
exemplar and warm friend of the For- 
eign Service. 


Ambassador Yost 


The Director General’s Cup, 1974, 
to Charles Woodruff Yost whose 
knowledge, wisdom, insights and grace 
under pressure have advanced the pol- 
icy interests of the United States over 
many decades and have inspired his 
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colleagues and successors in the arts 
of diplomacy. 

Charles Yost is a true diplomat, 
fully cognizant of his role as spokes- 
man and observer for both the United 
States government and the American 
people. Skilled in the niceties of lan- 
guage and usage, sensitive to feelings 
and to protocol, yet tough in qualities 
of mind and character, he is always 
seeking, wherever possible, to rein- 
force those common interests which 
make possible international agreement 
and progress. 

Ambassador Yost has been just 
about everywhere: Alexandria, War- 
saw, Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
cisco, Potsdam, Prague, Vienna, Paris, 
Damascus, Rabat, Vientiane, New 
York and Washington. 

During this career of more than 
forty years, he has been where the 
action is, where the important and dif- 
ficult decisions were being made. 
Whether it be the Middle East, South- 
east Asia, or the United Nations, his 
clarity of vision and purpose has con- 
tributed immensely to this country’s 
interests and a better world. 

On two occasions he stepped out of 
his role as a Foreign Service officer— 
first in 1933 when he took two years 
out to be a journalist, and then in 
1966 when he became a Senior Fel- 
low for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Each time he returned to us 
with new perspectives on the world’s 
problems and fresh insights for a 
United States contribution toward 
their resolution. 


As one of our most distinguished 
statesmen, Ambassador Yost has been 
concerned with both the formulation 
and the execution of policy. Anyone 
who has read his cables is impressed 
not only by the style and depth of his 
reporting, but far more important, by 
his critical analysis of issues and events, 
and his sensible and timely recommen- 
dations. In the period after the 1967 
war in the Middle East, his analysis 
of the shape of things to come was par- 
ticularly perceptive and accurate. 

Beyond his professional qualities, 
Charles Yost is a firm believer in the 
creative use of information to develop 
understanding—within the govern- 
ment, and outside of it. 

In books, articles and speeches he 
has addressed himself to the biggest 
and toughest problems of our times. 
He continues these activities and is 
now a correspondent with a national 
following, in addition to being active 
in the National Committee on US- 
China relations. 

Throughout a career that has seen 
much war and all too little peace, Am- 
bassador Yost has worked with con- 
viction and courage at the task of 
building a more harmonious world 
order. 

In his present situation he may not 
be so Plenipotentiary as he once was, 
but he is just as Extraordinary an 
Ambassador, whose life makes that 
title a source of confidence to the 
American people and an inspiration to 
the diplomatic profession. 


President and Secretary Eulogize Those 


Who Have Lost Their 


In a special message on Foreign 
Service Day, President Ford paid high 
tribute to Foreign Service personnel 
who have lost their lives in service to 
their country. 

The President’s message was read 
at the unveiling of 11 more names on 
the American Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation’s Memorial Plaque in the Dip- 
lomatic Lobby on November 15. 

Secretary Kissinger also eulogized 
the men for their sacrifice. 

Hundreds of Department and AID 
employees—and scores of retired For- 


Lives in Service 


eign Service officers who had gathered 
for Foreign Service Day—attended the 
solemn ceremony. 

The President’s message, read by 
Thomas D. Boyatt, President of 
AFSA: 

“TI send my warmest greetings to all 
who participate in this special cere- 
mony at the Department of State to 
pay tribute to eleven members of the 
Foreign Service who lost their lives 
abroad in service to their country. 

“These men, whose names have 

—Continued 
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been added to the memorial plaque 
maintained by the American Foreign 
Service Association, will be part of an 
honored roster of heroism spanning 
almost two centuries—from William 
Palfrev in 1780 to Ambassador Rodger 
Davies in 1974. These dedicated For- 
eign Service personnel will always be 
an inspiring example of courage and 
devotion. 


“This occasion also gives me an 
opportunity to express our nation’s 
appreciation to all the men and 
women of our Foreign Service for 
their selfless dedication, both at home 
and abroad, in helping to guarantee 
peace and the future well-being of 
our country.” 


Secretary Kissinger said: 


“We meet here on a somber occa- 
sion which reminds us that the most 
important word is the word ‘Service’ 
when we talk of the Foreign Service. 


“We think here not only of what 
our friends have accomplished who 
are no longer with us but what they 
attempted to do. Most of our work is 
mundane and ordinary. And in the 
day-to-day business of diplomacy we 
forget that—we sometimes forget— 
that what we are really here for is to 
build and to preserve the peace. 

“No generation has had a more 
noble and a more important task be- 
cause no generation has faced the risks 
of ours or has confronted a world in 
such turmoil, with such suffering, and 
with such opportunity for lasting 
change. 

“T did not know all of those whom 
we honor today, but I worked with 
some of them. And, therefore, we are 
not dealing with statistics but with a 
human experience. And all of us have 
been associated—all of us here have 
been associated with all of the men 
involved. 

“They went to posts in which they 
knew that their mission was to help 
bring the peace or to alleviate suffer- 
ing but where they might become the 
svmbol for hatred or the object of a 
blind retribution. 

“But they went and did their duty. 


And in so doing they ennobled all of 
us and reminded us that nothing is 
more important than to bring about a 
world in which such sacrifices will no 
longer be necessary and in which our 
officers can serve abroad under con- 
ditions that would fulfill the hopes 
and aspirations of those who gave their 
lives and of their families. 

“So we think of them with pride 
and affection and as an inspiration to 
the best in the Foreign Service.” 

In his remarks, Mr. Boyatt noted 
that in the two centuries that have 
elapsed since the death of William 
Palfrey in 1780, “110 names have been 
added, 35 in the last decade, 10 in the 
last two years.” 

“And now it is our sad duty and our 
privilege to honor 11 additional col- 
leagues whose names are on the plaque 
today.” 

“We all know what these terrible 
losses mean,” he said. “Our colleagues 
involved lost their lives. The families 
lost loved ones. We lost friends. And 
this nation lost dedicated, effective, 
and brave public servants.” 

The AFSA Memorial Plaque honors 
Americans who have lost their lives 
under heroic or other inspirational cir- 
cumstances while serving the Govern- 
ment abroad in the area of foreign 
affairs. 

The original greenstone marble 
plaque was erected in 1933 in the old 
State, War, and Navy Building (now 
the old Executive Office Building). 
When the Department of State moved 
to its present building, the AFSA 
Plaque was also transferred. 

With the rise of terrorism directed 
against Foreign Service personnel— 
and the large number of Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel killed in Viet-Nam, par- 
ticularly during the Tet offensive— 
the first plaque on the west side of the 
Diplomatic Lobby was quickly filled. 

AFSA then began to add names to 
a second plaque on the east side of the 
lobby. 

The 11 names added on November 
15 are those of Ambassador Davies 
who was killed in Cyprus; Vice Consul 
Tohn S. Patterson, who was killed in 
Mexico: and nine AID Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel killed in Viet-Nam. 

The newly inscribed names, in 
chronological order: 


The Secretary addresses employees at 
the dedication of the AFSA Memorial 
Plaque. At right is Thomas D. Boyatt, 
President of AFSA. 


—Everett D. Reese, AID, killed in 
1955 in Viet-Nam when the plane he 
was riding in was shot down. 

—Thomas Ragsdale, Department of 
Agriculture, serving with AID, cap- 
tured in 1968 during the Tet offense. 
His body was found after the cease- 
fire. 

—Donald V. Freeman, AID, killed 
in 1967 by Vietnamese machine gun 
fire. 

—Albert A. Farkas, AID, killed by 
sniper fire in the Vinh Long area in 
1968. 

—Robert W. Brown, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Defense, serving with AID, 
killed by the Viet Cong in 1968. 

—Robert W. Hubbard, Department 
of Defense, serving with AID, killed in 
Hue in 1968. 

—Joseph B. Smith, AID, killed in 
1970 by a mine en route to Phu-hung 
hamlet on an inspection trip. 

—Rudolph Kaiser, AID, died in 
a Viet Cong ambush in the Mekong 
Delta in 1972. 

—John Paul Vann, Associate Di- 
rector for AID, killed in a helicopter 
in a night battle in Kontum in 1972. 

—John S. Patterson, Vice Consul in 
Hermosillo, Mexico, slain this year 
while being held captive by kidnap- 
pers. 
—Rodger P. Davies, Ambassador to 
Cyprus, struck down by sniper fire in 
Nicosia during a mob attack on the 
American Embassy on August 19. 
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Herter, Rivkin, Harriman Awards Go to 
Holdridge, Cheek, and Houghton 


Three career Foreign Service of- 
ficers were presented the Herter, Riv- 
kin and Harriman Awards for “ex- 
traordinary accomplishment involving 
initiative, integrity, intellectual cour- 
age, and creative dissent” at the sev- 
enth annual awards luncheon of the 
American Foreign Service Association 
in the Benjamin Franklin Room on 
November 11. 

Cited were: 

—John H. Holdridge, FSO-1, who 
won the Christian A. Herter Award. 

—James Richard Cheek, FSO-4, 
who received the William R. Rivkin 
Award. 

—Arthur A. Houghton, III, FSO-5, 
who won the W. Averell Harriman 
Award. 

Each received $1,000, a certificate, 
and the congratulations of Secretary 
Kissinger. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs Arthur W. 
Hummel, Jr., accepted the award for 
Mr. Holdridge, who is serving as Dep- 
uty Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office 
in Peking. 

Secretary Kissinger presented the 
awards and discussed the role of the 
Foreign Service in the conduct of 


Mr. Holdridge 
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foreign policy. Thomas D. Boyatt, 
President of the Governing Board of 
AFSA, introduced the Secretary. Am- 
bassador Harriman also spoke briefly. 

The audience included Mrs. Herter, 
widow of the former Secretary of 
State; Mrs. John Sterry Long, widow 
of Ambassador Rivkin, and members 
of her family; Donald H. Rivkin, 
brother of the late Ambassador; Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Robert D. Murphy; 
Ambassador at Large U. Alexis John- 
son; Director General Nathaniel Da- 
vis; Daniel Parker, Administrator of 
AID; James Keogh, Director of 
USIA; other government officials, and 
scores of active and retired Foreign 
Service officers. 

Mr. Holdridge, an expert on China, 
was cited for his diplomatic initiatives 
which “created a basic framework 
for official negotiations and dialogue 
with the People’s Republic of China 
at a time when no guidance or prece- 
dent existed on which to base his 
actions. 

“His knowledge of the complex 
events occurring in China contributed 
invaluable insights for American pol- 
icies,” his citation continued. “His ob- 
servations reflected his honest con- 
victions and he directly challenged 
conclusions of other China specialists 
whose views represented the prevail- 
ing wisdom. His intellectual originality 
and personal resourcefulness had a 
direct impact on the function of the 
Liaison Mission. His strength of in- 
tellect and spirit reflect the finest qual- 
ities of the Foreign Service.” 

Mr. Cheek’s citation read: 

“Mr. Cheek’s commitment to pur- 
sue and report his perceptions of the 
truth, undeterred by controversy gen- 
erated in the Embassy, increased un- 
derstanding of new forces emerging in 
Nicaragua and provided a more accu- 
rate appreciation of events in that 
country. 

‘During the Managua earthquake 
of 1972, he displayed outstanding 
physical courage in rescuing injured 
and trapped survivors. 

“Mr. Cheek was the first to recog- 
nize, seek out, and report on the new 


socio-political forces in Nicaragua at 
a time when some in the diplomatic 
community considered them malcon- 
tents, self-seekers, or worse. In the 
process, he differed strongly with his 
superiors and others on the Country 
Team. He persevered, challenging the 
conventional wisdom and, when war- 
ranted, submitted through the Dissent 
Channel critical but balanced analyses 
of the issues as alternative considera- 
tions for Washington policy makers.” 


Mr. Cheek 


Mr. Houghton’s citation: 

“In Arthur Houghton, the Foreign 
Service has an officer of the highest 
standards of professionalism. Coura- 
geous in taking initiative when others 
would fear the consequences, he takes 
responsibility for his decisions or rec- 
ommendations, is creative in his out- 
look and ability to deal with prob- 
lems, and prepared to stand alone, if 
necessary, in advocating the proper 
course for the interests of his country. 

“While he has been a logical and 
persuasive advocate in advancing his 
recommendations, if over-ruled he 
loyally executes his instructions. 

“During the October War as the 
single-on-the-spot _ political /economic 
officer in Cairo he demonstrated great 
initiative in establishing contacts un- 

—Continued 
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Awards—continued 


der the most difficult circumstances 
for the then skeletal United States 
Interests Section. . . . He transmitted 
this material to the Department in re- 
ports which are noteworthy for their 
incisiveness, analytical depth and 
facile command of the language.” 

The Herter Award was established 
by Mrs. Herter and her son, Christian 
A. Herter, Jr., in memory of the late 
Secretary. The Rivkin Award honors 
the late Ambassador who served as 
U.S. envoy to Luxembourg, Senegal 
and The Gambia. Ambassador Har- 
riman donated the Harriman Award. 

The three awards recognize individ- 
uals displaying “courage in all its 
dimensions, independence of spirit and 
dedication to the Service.” 

Mr. Holdridge joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948. He has held such as- 
signments as International Relations 
Officer in the Department, Officer in 
Charge of Political Affairs in the Of- 
fice of China Affairs, Chief of the Po- 
litical Section in Hong Kong, and 
Director of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for East Asia and the Pacific. 
He has served as Deputy Chief of the 
U.S. Liaison Office in Peking since its 
establishment in May 1973. 

Mr. Cheek joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1961. He has held assignments 
in Santiago, London, Rio de Janeiro, 
Managua and in the Department. He 
is currently serving as Political Officer 
in Managua. 

Mr. Houghton joined the Foreign 
Service in 1966 and has served in 
Beirut, Amman and in the Depart- 
ment. He is currently Political-Eco- 
nomic Officer in Cairo. 


Mr. Houghton 


AT AWARDS CEREMONY 
The Secretary and the Foreign Service 


Following is a transcript of Secre- 
tary Kissinger’s remarks at the Seventh 
Annual Awards Presentation of the 
American Foreign Service Association, 
November 11: 


{NOTE: In introducing the Secre- 
tary, Tom Boyatt, President of AFSA, 
had said that he would not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to discom- 
fit the Secretary. | 

Tom, distinguished guests, I appre- 
ciate this introduction. I think you 
were somewhat too modest. There are 
many junior Foreign Service officers 
who have managed to discomfit me. 
[Laughter.] I, of course, realize that I 
am working under a certain handicap 
in this building, the primary one being 
that the majority of the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers are convinced that I could 
never be working in this building un- 
less I were in my present position. 
[Laughter.] And, therefore, they try 
to spare me the operational details of 
my job. They let me make decisions 
about the plans for the Year 2000 
and the plumbing in the basement, but 
there is a grey area in between which 
I seem to have trouble reaching. 

I have been here for a year now, 
and I’m beginning to understand the 
system. For example, a few months 
ago I was supposed to call a certain 
Senator on a subject of not over- 
whelming difficulty, which was em- 
bodied in a memorandum having 
eight endorsements. But lest I miss 
the point—which was thought highly 
probable [laughter|—some of the 
drafters of this memorandum called 
the Senator and told him what I was 
going to say. [Laughter.] And it’s a 
system that works extraordinarily well; 
it’s a form of psychological warfare. 

The other day there was a Senator 
that I was supposed to call who had 
already received four phone calls dur- 
ing the day from junior Foreign Serv- 
ice officers about what I was going to 
say to him, and told to stand by for 
my phone call, which never came. I 
met him at dinner that evening, and 
he was willing to concede anything if 
I had only known what it was that I 
was supposed to say to him. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

The memorandum caught up with 
me the next morning. I expressed my 
views on that subject to my dedicated 
associates, and now I don’t get mem- 
oranda any more that show the num- 
ber of endorsements. [Laughter.| I 
dare not hope that the number of 


endorsements has actually declined, 
but I am in blissful ignorance about 
it. 

I wanted to make a few remarks 
about the conduct of foreign policy 
as I see it at this moment and the role 
of the Foreign Service in relation to 
it. We’ve read a great deal about in- 
stitutionalizing foreign policy, which, 
as I understand it, means that when- 
ever I do something that somebody 
doesn’t like it is obvious that I haven’t 
institutionalized foreign policy. 

But I thought I might talk to you 
about what the necessities are as I see 
them and what I think the contribu- 
tion is that the Foreign Service can 
make. 

We are going through one of the 
greatest changes in the position of the 
United States in the world that has 
ever occurred in our history. When we 
conducted foreign policy in the after- 
math of World War II during a 
period of extraordinary creativity, we 
subconsciously drew on our domestic 
experience. What we did internation- 
ally was really to implement the New 
Deal experience of at home. We be- 
lieved that stability would result more 
or less automatically from closing the 
gap between expectations and reality. 
We were working with democratic 
governments of similar traditions, and 
we were carrying out values which 
had been built into our society so 
much that they came to be taken for 
granted. 

I believe that the decade after 
World War II was, without doubt, 
one of the most creative in American 
foreign policy. But it is also clear that 
in the 1970’s we are living in a much 
more complicated period. The old 
assumptions of implacable hostility by 
a unified, monolithic communist bloc 
threatening the so-called free peoples 
has disappeared. The self-assurance 
with which we thought we could re- 
form the governments of all the peo- 
ples of the world has also been shaken, 
for a variety of reasons, including a 
very searing domestic experience. The 
problem of security which was hidden 
by the fact of the atomic monopoly 
has appeared to the United States for 
the first time in its history in the 
manner in which other less-favored 
nations had to deal with it throughout 
most of their experience. And so we 
face the tension between the require- 
ments of security and the imperative 
of our value between the evolution of 
societies of different values and the 
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necessity that they will not be accepted 
unless it is based on some principle of 
justice that people can share. 

We have to build this new structure 
in such a way that the act of con- 
struction doesn’t make everything 
tumble down. I do not now want to 
go into a long analysis of the nature 
of our foreign policy. I make this 
point about the revolutionary change 
in the nature of our foreign policy to 
indicate the responsibilities that I be- 
lieve the Foreign Service must carry 
over the years ahead. 

During my first years in Washington 
there was a great deal of debate about 
the relative influence of the White 
House as against the State Depart- 
ment. And it is a debate that is not 
new. But it is a debate that really 
should never take place because I 
believe that if this building does its 
job any President must want to use 
it. And, therefore, the question is, 
what is the job this building is sup- 
posed to do? What is it that is re- 
quired in the present period? 

First, let me say that, having 
worked with the Foreign Service for 
a year, there is no doubt in my mind 
that there is no group more dedicated, 
more able, and more knowledgeable in 
any department in the Government. 
On the contrary, I don’t know any 
department in the Government that 
has as dedicated and able a group of 
people. But the demands on the For- 
eign Service have changed. 

In earlier periods in which the 
framework was more settled, a great 
emphasis could be put on reporting 
and the accurate rendition of conver- 
sations that are held by various offi- 
cers in the field. Today—at least as far 
as I am concerned—reporting is, of 
course, important, but what we need 
more than anything is analysis. The 
description of a conversation with 
somebody that the senior people have 
never heard of is almost totally irrele- 
vant or extremely confusing. 

Now, in those parts of the world in 
which I know the chief actors it is 
quite sufficient. But you cannot count 
on the fact that there will be a Secre- 
tary of State or a President who knows 
the chief actors. And, therefore, if you 
want to help the Seventh Floor, it is 
absolutely imperative not just to report 
what people say but to explain what 
people mean, not just to describe how 
a situation looks but to try to lay out 
what the trends are, what can be ex- 
pected, and to do so not on the basis 
of some sentimental proclivities but 
on the basis of a hard-headed—if 
necessary, cold-blooded—analysis of 
what the various alternatives are that 
the situation requires. 
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Now, I must say candidly that in 
this respect we are not doing as well 
as we can, not nearly as well as our 
capabilities would permit us to. And 
when I speak of institutionalization of 
foreign policy, what I would like to 
see, leave behind, is that, when 2 
problem reaches this Department, 
automatically the various bureaus take 


‘*... What we need is a high 
average standard of per- 
formance that is carried over 
through the decades..." 


hold of it in a manner that shapes it 
in relation to foreseeable purposes of 
real alternatives and predictable con- 
sequences. 

I have been a veteran of the options 
process. And I have tended to insist 
on being given choices in which 
lately the Department has developed 
a higher degree of skill than before. 
For the first four years of my presence 
in Washington, if I picked Option 2 
I was right 98 percent of the time, 
because there was Option 2, which 
was the preferred option; there was 
Option 1, which was Option 2 minus 
a little bit; and then there was Option 
3, which was Option 2 plus a little 
bit. But I attended a meeting this 
morning where the preferred option 
was always Option 3, so now I’m in 
a state of extreme confusion, and you 
mustn’t do this to me. [Laughter.] 

But when we speak about options, 
what I have in mind is some real 
options, and not a party line devel- 
oped in the bureau after which all the 
considerable ingenuity of the Service 
is put to work to make that view 
prevail. I think if the view is correct 
it can survive being put in the form 
of alternatives. And I think if some 
people are willing to play the role of 
Devil’s advocate the preferred view 
will gain in strength. 

I think this is all the more essential 
because, as we go ahead into the 
future, we will face more and more 
confusing situations and there will be 
an overwhelming temptation to let 
one’s self be driven by the emotion of 
the moment. But the difference be- 
tween observers and actors is that the 
actors who are responsible for the con- 
duct of foreign policy do not have the 
right to let themselves be driven by 
emotions. They are responsible not 
only for the best thing that can hap- 
pen but also for the consequences of 
failure. They are not conducting for- 


eign policy in order to implement their 
personal preference, but to carry out 
the national interest in relation to the 
global interest. And they have to keep 
in mind that it isn’t self-gratification 
that brought them into the Foreign 
Service but precisely the notion of 
service. 

Now, I believe that all over the 
world there are many—there are hun- 
dreds—who live by these principles. 
And I believe that without the For- 
eign Service we will not be able to 
create a consistent foreign policy. We 
cannot base foreign policy on star per- 
formers. We cannot rely that some- 
body will come along every few years 
to manipulate events. What we need 
is a high average standard of perform- 
ance that is carried over through the 
decades. And that cannot be done by 
any President or by any Secretary of 
State. That is what I mean by insti- 
tutionalization of foreign policy. 

I don’t mean that every country 
director attends every meeting in the 
Secretary’s office. But I do mean that 
the country directors and the assistant 
secretaries have a sense of where they 
think the nation ought to go, that they 
can defend that sense, that if they 
have a different view from the Seventh 
Floor or from the White House that 
they possess the intellectual discipline 
to present it and to put up a tough 
fight before they yield if another decis- 
sion is made. I believe we have the 
makings of it in this Department, and 
if I can leave this behind I would 
consider it a much more significant 
achievement that the negotiations that 
come and go, and every success of 
which just creates a new set of prob- 
lems. 

This is why I am delighted that 
Tom has asked me to be here at the 
Awards Ceremony, some of which, as 
I understand it, are being given for 
dissenting from established points of 
view, for which we bear no visible 
grudges. [Laughter.] But you will 
notice that I’m not reading the cita- 
tions. [Laughter.] But I think it is 
right that awards are given for dis- 
sent. I think that a self-confident Serv- 
ice must be a Service in which dissent 
is encouraged. It should be dissent 
that is kept within the Service, and 
once a decision is made it is carried 
out with a dicipline which is, I believe, 
characteristic of the Service. 

But I have enjoyed working with 
Tom. I have enjoyed working with the 
Foreign Service officers. And I think 
they are getting used to my adminis- 
trative practice in which the highest 
attainable praise is the absence of 
criticism. [Laughter. ] 

Thank you very much. 





Senator Harry F. Byrd Salutes 
Foreign Service on 50th Anniversary 


The following remarks by Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr., appeared in the 
Congressional Record on October 17: 


Mr. President, as one who through 
the years has been in many foreign 
nations, I am happy in this 50th anni- 
versary year of the creation of the 
career Foreign Service of the United 
States, to salute the men and women 
who assist in carrying out our foreign 
relations. 

As chairman of the International 
Finance and Resources Subcommittee 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee—and previously as a news- 
paper correspondent—I have met 
many of our representatives of the 
Foreign Service. 

During visits abroad I have also 
seen firsthand their work, which they 
perform with great dedication. 

We Virginians are proud of those 
who serve the Nation. We are proud 
that a Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, 
was the first Secretary of State. Over 
the years many Virginians have served 
the Department of State and the For- 
eign Service. 

But today I pay tribute to all who 
serve the Foreign Service. 

These men and women represent 
all States and all sections of our 
Nation. They come from hundreds of 
colleges and universities, and from 
many diverse backgrounds. 

On November 15, hundreds of 
these dedicated public servants—both 
active and retired—will gather in the 
Department of State for their annual 
Foreign Service Day, or “homecom- 
ing.” It is fitting that these members 
of the Foreign Service—many with 30 
and 40 years of devoted service to the 
Nation—should gather to discuss cur- 
rent issues, to renew friendships, and 
to honor their colleagues. 

For nearly 200 years, men and 
women of the Foreign Service have 
stood ready to sacrifice their interest, 
their comforts, and their lives for the 
United States. Many have served— 
and are serving—in distant lands, 
daily facing hardship and disease. 
They have stuck to their posts in the 
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face of terrorism, revolutions, and 
natural disasters. 

Duty is a watchword with them. 

There are two bronze plaques in 
the Diplomatic Lobby of the Depart- 
ment of State Building. On these 
plaques are engraved the names of 
more: than 100 members of the U.S. 
Foreign Service “who, while on active 
duty, lost their lives under heroic or 
tragic circumstances.” The first name 
is that of William Palfry—‘lost at sea, 
1780.” The last two are those of the 
American Ambassador, Cleo A. Noel, 
Jr., U.S. Envoy to the Sudan, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission George Cur- 
tis Moore, who were murdered by 
Black September Palestinian guerrillas 
at the Saudi Arabian Embassy in 
Khartoum on March 2, 1973. 

Soon to be added are the names of 
a young Vice Consul, John S. Pat- 
terson, and a veteran diplomat, Am- 
bassador Rodger P. Davies. [These 
names now appear on the plaque. 
See article on page 5.] 

Mr. Patterson was serving on his 
first overseas assignment, as econom- 
ic/commercial officer at the U.S. Con- 
sulate in Hermosillo, Mexico. His 
body was found near that city on 
July 8 of this year. A note found at 
the Consulate General said that he 
had been kidnapped and demanded 
delivery of a ransom. 

Ambassador Davies was killed on 
August 19 when rioting Greek Cy- 
priots attacked the U.S. Embassy in 
Nicosia. Once again the Nation 
mourned a professional Foreign Serv- 
ice officer who was struck down at the 
height of his distinguished career. 

In all, there are some 8,500 men 
and women in the Service now. They 
are helping the country and advanc- 
ing the principles upon which our 
national and international life are 
based. At this critical time, Foreign 
Service people are in a position to 
work effectively for peace and free- 
dom. 

These men and women are respon- 
sible for conducting our relations with 
the nations of the world, for safe- 
guarding American lives and property 
abroad, for helping American busi- 
nessmen in their dealings overseas, 
and for representing our country and 
its policies to the governments and 
citizens of foreign countries in such a 
way as to win their sympathy and 
support. 

Work in the Foreign Service today 
is so varied that it is impossible to 


describe it completely. An officer can 
help negotiate treaties or cultural ex- 
changes; or, as a commercial] officer, 
assist American businessmen in locat- 
ing business opportunities abroad. He 
or she may be assigned to the staff of 
the U.S. delegation to one of many 
international organizations such as 
the United Nations, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

The Foreign Service officer must re- 
port accurately to the Department of 
State on a multitude of activities of 
interest to the United States, includ- 
ing politics and economics, trade and 
tariff policies, public opinion and 
social conditions. 

The Rogers Act of 1924, which 
established the modern Foreign Serv- 
ice, was sound. But today the Foreign 
Service goes beyond the traditional 
diplomatic duties of negotiating, re- 
porting, representation. 

Today members of the Foreign 
Service also seek solutions to such 
complex problems as those relating to 
energy, population and the environ- 
ment. They seek new ways to limit 
and control armaments and new trea- 
ties to deal with the oceans and outer 
space. 

It is vital that in their work, the 
men and women of the Foreign Serv- 
ice keep uppermost in their minds the 
true national interest of the United 
States. In that way, they will play a 
crucial role in advancing the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

As the Foreign Service marks its 
first 50 years, it must look to the 
future. I am confident that the For- 
eign Service will continue to serve us 
well. 


AAFSW Informal Notes, 
Publications on Sale 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women now offers boxes 
of Informal Notes in color depicting 
scenes from the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms. Proceeds from sales go into 
the Educational Aid Fund. 

There are ten notes and envelopes 
per box at $3.25 by mail; $3.00 in 
Washington. Also available are spiral- 
bound Hostess Books ($3.25 by mail; 
$2.85, Washington) and Assignment 
Washington books ($2.40 by mail: 
$2.25, Washington). The AAFSW 
calendars have been discontinued. 

In Washington publications may be 
purchased at the Housing Office, 
Room 1248, Dept. of State. Mail 
orders are processed as follows: 
AAFSW—Publications Sales Commit- 
tee, P. O. Box 8068, Washington, 
D. C. 20024. 





MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Carlucci Named Ambassador to Portugal; 
Britton to Barbados and Grenada 


President Ford last month nomin- 
ated new Ambassadors to Portugal, 
Barbados and Grenada. 

The nominations were confirmed by 
the Senate on Dec. 2. They are: 

—Frank C. Carlucci to Portugal. 
Mr. Carlucci, a Career Minister in 
the Foreign Service, has been serving 
as Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare since 1972. 

—Theodore R. Britton, Jr., to Bar- 
bados and to serve concurrently as 
Ambassador to the State of Grenada. 
Since 1971 Mr. Britton has been serv- 
ing as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research for 
the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 


Mr. Cartucci, who is slated for 
Portugal, was Associate Director, then 
Deputy Director, of the Office of 
Management and Budget from 1971 
to 1972. Before his appointment to 
OMB he was Assistant Director, then 
Director, of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

The Ambassador-designate joined 
the Foreign Service in 1956 and 
served as a Post Management Assist- 


President Renominates 
Leonard F. Walentynowicz 


President Ford on November 18 
resubmitted to the Senate the nomin- 
ation of Leonard F. Walentynowicz 
as the new Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs. 

President Nixon had named Mr. 
Walentynokicz to the SCA post on 
March 22 but the Senate did not take 
action on the nomination. 

President Ford earlier accepted the 
resignation of Barbara M. Watson, 
who has been serving as Administra- 
tor of SCA since August 1968. The 
resignation is effective as of Dec. 31. 

President Ford on November 16 
accepted Peter M. Flanigan’s request 
not to resubmit his nomination as 
Ambassador to Spain. 
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Mr. Britton 


ant in the Department before being 
assigned as an Economic Officer in 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. Carlucci later served as 
Political Officer in Leopoldville, In- 
ternational Relations Officer and 
Supervisory Placement Specialist in 
the Department, Principal Officer in 
Zanzibar, and Political Officer and 
Executive Officer in Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Carlucci, one of the youngest 


Mr. Carlucci 


Career Ministers in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, won the Superior Service Award 
in 1962 and the Superior Honor 
Award in 1969. 


BeroreE jorniInc HUD, Ambassa- 
dor-designate Britton was President 
of American Baptist Management 
Corporations. From 1964 to 1967 he 
was Manager of Real Estate for the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies. 

Earlier in his career, from 1948 to 
1955, he was the Business Manager 
for the New York City Mission Soci- 
ety, then Mortgage Officer for the 
Carver Federal Savings and Loan 
Association and the Capital Mortgage 
Corporation of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Britton was born on October 
17, 1925, in North Augusta, S.C. He 
received his B.A. degree from New 
York University in 1952. Mr. Britton 
also did additional graduate work at 
New York University Graduate 
School of Business. 

He served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps from 1944 to 1951. 


U.S. and Algeria Resume Relations; 
President Names Parker as Ambassador 


On December 3 President Ford 
nominated Richard B. Parker, a 
career Foreign Service officer, as the 
new U.S. Ambassador to Algeria. Mr. 
Parker has served as Chief of the U.S. 
Interests Section in Algeria and, since 
November 12, as Chargé d’ Affaires ad 
interim. 

The United States and Algeria on 
November 12 resumed full diplomatic 
relations after a lapse of more than 
seven years. Resumption of diplomatic 
relations followed Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s visit to Algeria in October dur- 
ing which he had discussions with 
President Houari Boumediene. 

Algeria broke off relations with the 
United States during the Arab-Israeli 
war in June 1967. The Government 
of Switzerland assumed protection of 
U:S. interests in Algeria and the Amer- 
ican post in Algiers became the U.S. 
Interests Section of the Embassy of 
Switzerland. 

Ambassador-designate Parker served 


as Deputy Chief of Mission in Rabat 
from 1970 until his assignment to Al- 
geria this year. 

From 1967 to 

1970 he was Coun- 

try Director for the 

United Arab Re- 

public. From 1965 

to 1967 he was 

Counselor for Polit- 

ical Affairs in Cairo. 

The Ambassador- 

designate joined the 

Foreign Service in 

1949 after serving 

Mr. Parker as Executive Sec- 

retary of the Kansas City Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

Over the years he has held such as- 
signments as Consular Officer in Syd- 
ney, Deputy Principal Officer in Jeru- 
salem, Political Officer in Amman, 
International Relations Officer in 
the Department, Libyan Desk Officer, 
and Political Officer in Beirut. 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER 
A Program for Dealing with the Energy Crisis 


Following is the text of an address 
by Secretary Kissinger at a University 
of Chicago dinner on November 14: 


The Problem 


A generation ago the Western world 
faced an historic crisis—the break- 
down of international order in the 
wake of world war. Threatened by 
economic chaos and political upheaval, 
the nations of the West built a system 
of security relations and cooperative 
institutions that have nourished our 
safety, our prosperity, and our free- 
dom ever since. A moment of grave 
crisis was transformed into an act of 
lasting creativity. 

We face another such moment to- 
day. The stakes are as high as they 
were 25 years ago. The challenge to 
our courage, our vision, and our will 
is as profound. And our opportunity 
is as great. 

What will be our response? 

I speak, of course, of the energy 
crisis. Tonight I want to discuss how 
the administration views this problem, 
what we have been doing about it, and 
where we must now go. I will stress 
two themes that this government has 
emphasized for a year and a half: 

First, the problem is grave but it is 
soluble. 

Second, international collaboration, 
particularly among the industrial na- 
tions of North America, Western 
Europe, and Japan, is an inescapable 
necessity. 

The economic facts are stark. By 
1973, worldwide industrial expansion 
was outstripping energy supply; the 
threat of shortages was already real. 
Then, without warning, we were faced 
first with a political embargo, followed 
quickly by massive increases in the 
price of oil. In the course of a single 
year the price of the world’s most stra- 
tegic commodity was raised 400 per- 
cent. The impact has been drastic and 
global: 

—The industrial nations now face a 
collective payments deficit of $40 bil- 
lion, the largest in history, and beyond 
the experience or capacity of our fi- 
nancial institutions. We suffer simul- 
taneously a slowdown of production 
and a speedup of an inflation that was 
already straining the ability of govern- 
ments to control. 

—The nations of the developing 
world face a collective yearly deficit 
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of $20 billion, over half of which is 
due to increases in oil prices. The rise 
in energy costs in fact roughly equals 
the total flow of external aid. In other 
words, the new oil bill threatens hopes 
for progress and advancement and 
renders problematical the ability to fi- 
nance even basic human needs such as 
food. 

—The oil’ producers now enjoy a 
surplus of $60 billion, far beyond their 
payments or development needs and 
manifestly more than they can invest. 
Enormous unabsorbed surplus reve- 
nues now jeopardize the very func- 
tioning of the international monetary 
system. 

Yet this is only the first year of in- 
flated oil prices. The full brunt of the 
petrodollar flood ig yet to come. If 
current economic trends continue, we 
face further and mounting worldwide 
shortages, unemployment, poverty, and 
hunger. No nation, East or West, 
North or South, consumer or producer, 
will be spared the consequences. 

An economic crisis of such magni- 
tude would inevitably produce danger- 
ous political consequences. Mounting 
inflation and recession—brought on by 
remote decisions over which consumers 
have no influence—will fuel the frus- 
tration of all whose hopes for economic 
progress are suddenly and cruelly re- 
buffed. This is fertile ground for social 
conflict and political turmoil. Mod- 
erate governments and moderate solu- 
tions will be under severe attack. 
Democratic societies could become 
vulnerable to extremist pressures from 
right or left to a degree not experi- 
enced since the twenties and thirties. 
The great achievements of this genera- 
tion in preserving our institutions and 
constructing an international order 
will be imperiled. 

The destinies of consumers and pro- 
ducers are joined in the same global 
economic system, on which the prog- 
ress of both depends. If either at- 
tempts to wield economic power ag- 
gressively, both run grave risks. Po- 
litical cooperation, the prerequisite of 
a thriving international economy, is 
shattered. New tensions will engulf 
the world just when the antagonisms 
of two decades of the cold war have 
begun to diminish. 

The potentially most serious inter- 
national consequences could occur in 
relations between North America, 


Europe, and Japan. If the energy 
crisis is permitted to continue un- 
checked, some countries will be 
tempted to secure unilateral benefit 
through separate arrangements with 
producers at the expense of the col- 
laboration that offers the d6nly hope 
for survival over the long term. Such 
unilateral arrangements are guaran- 
teed to enshrine inflated prices, dilute 
the bargaining power of the consum- 
ers, and perpetuate the economic bur- 
den for all. The political consequences 
of disarray would be pervasive. Tradi- 
tional patterns of policy may be aban- 
doned because of dependence on a 
strategic commodity. Even the hope- 
ful process of easing tensions with our 
adversaries could suffer because it has 
always presupposed the political unity 
of the Atlantic nations and Japan. 


The Need for Consumer Cooperation 


This need not be our fate. On the 
contrary, the energy crisis should sum- 
mon once again the cooperative effort 
which sustained the policies of North 
America, Western Europe, and Japan 
for a quarter century. The Atlantic 
nations and Japan have the ability, 
if we have the will, not only to master 
the energy crisis but to shape from it 
a new era of creativity and common 
progress. 

In fact we have no other alterna- 
tive. 

The energy crisis is not a problem 
of transitional adjustment. Our finan- 
cial institutions and mechanisms of co- 
operation were never designed to 
handle so abrupt and artificially sus- 
tained a price rise of so essential a 
commodity with such massive eco- 
nomic and political ramifications. We 
face a long-term drain which chal- 
lenges us to common action or dooms 
us to perpetual crisis. 

The problem will not go away by 
permitting inflation to proceed to 
redress the balance between oil pro- 
ducers and producers of other goods. 
Inflation is the most grotesque kind 
of adjustment, in which all elements 
in the domestic structure are upset in 
an attempt to balance one—the oil 
bill. In any event, the producers could 
and would respond by raising prices, 
thereby accelerating all the political 
and social dangers I have described. 

Nor can consumers finance their oil 
bill by going into debt to the producers 
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without making their domestic struc- 
ture hostage to the decisions of others. 
Already, producers have the power to 
cause major financial upheavals sim- 
ply by shifting investment funds from 
one country to another or even from 
one institution to another. The po- 
litical implications are ominous and 
unpredictable. Those who wield finan- 
cial power would sooner or later seek 
to dictate the political terms of the 
new relationships. 

Finally, price reductions will not be 
brought about by consumer/producer 
dialogue alone. The price of oil will 
come down only when objective con- 
ditions for a reduction are created and 
not before. Today the producers are 
able to manipulate prices at will and 
with apparent impunity. They are not 
persuaded by our protestations of 
damage to our societies and economies, 
because we have taken scant action 
to defend them ourselves. They are 
not moved by our alarms about the 
health of the Western world which 
never included and sometimes ex- 
ploited them. And, even if the pro- 
ducers learn eventually that their 
long-term interest requires a coopera- 
tive adjustment of the price struc- 
ture, it would be foolhardy to count 
on it or passively wait for it. 

We agree that a consumer/pro- 
ducer dialogue is essential. But it must 
be accompanied by the elaboration of 
greater consumer solidarity. The heart 
of our approach must be collaboration 
among the consuming nations. No one 
else will do the job for us. 


A Strategy for Consumer 
Cooperation 


Consumer cooperation has been the 
central element of U.S. policy for the 
past year and a half. 

In April 1973 the United States 
warned that energy was becoming a 
problem of unprecedented proportions 
and that collaboration among the na- 
tions of the West and Japan was es- 
sential. In December of the same year, 
we proposed a program of collective 
action. This led to the Washington 
Energy Conference in February 1974, 
at which the major consumers estab- 
lished new machinery for consultation, 
with a mandate to create, as soon as 
possible, institutions for the pooling of 
effort, risk, and technology. 

In April 1974 and then again this 


fall before the U.N. General Assembly, 
President Ford and I reiterated the 
American philosophy that global co- 
operation offered the only long-term 
solution and that our efforts with fel- 
low consumers were designed to pave 
the way for constructive dialogue with 
the producers. In September 1974 we 
convened a meeting of the Foreign 
and Finance Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, Japan, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, France, and the 
United States to consider further 
measures of consumer cooperation. 
And last month President Ford an- 
nounced a long-term national policy of 
conservation and development to rein- 
force our international efforts to meet 
the energy challenge. 

In our view, a concerted consumer 
strategy has two basic elements: 

First, we must create the objective 
conditions necessary to bring about 
lower oil prices. Since the industrial- 
ized nations are the principal con- 
sumers, their actions can have a deci- 
sive impact. Determined national ac- 
tion, reinforced by collective efforts, 
can transform the market by reducing 
our consumption of oil and accelerat- 
ing development of new sources of 
energy. Over time this will create a 
powerful pressure on prices. 

Second, in the interim we must pro- 
tect the vitality of our economies. Ef- 
fective action on conservation will re- 
quire months; development of alter- 
native sources will take years. In the 
meantime, we will face two great dan- 
gers. One is the threat of a new em- 
bargo. The other is that our financial 
system may be unable to manage 
chronic deficits and to recycle the huge 
flows of oil dollars that producers will 
invest each year in our economies. A 
financial collapse—or the threat of 
it—somewhere in the system could re- 
sult in restrictive monetary, fiscal, and 
trade measures and a downward spiral 
of income and jobs. 

The consumers have taken two 
major steps to safeguard themselves 
against these dangers by collaborative 
action. 

One of the results of the Washing- 
tion Energy Conference was a new 
permanent institution for consumer 
energy cooperation—the International 
Energy Agency [IEA]. This agency will 
oversee a comprehensive common ef- 
fort—in conservation, cooperative re- 


search and development, broad new 
action in nuclear enrichment, invest- 
ment in new energy supplies, and the 
elaboration of consumer positions for 
the consumer/producer dialogue. 

Equally significant is the unprece- 
dented agreement to share oil supplies 
among principal consumers in the 
event of another crisis. The Interna- 
tional Energy Program that grew out 
of the Washington Energy Conference 
and that we shall formally adopt next 
week is an historic step toward con- 
sumer solidarity. It provides a de- 
tailed blueprint for common action 
should either a general or selective em- 
bargo occur. It is a defensive arrange- 
ment, not a challenge to producers. 
But producing countries must know 
that it expresses the determination of 
the consumers to shape their own fu- 
ture and not to remain vulnerable to 
outside pressures. 

The International Energy Agency 
and the International Energy Program 
are the first fruits of our efforts. But 
they are only foundations. We must 
now bring our blueprint to life. 


The Five Action Areas 


To carry through the overall de- 
sign, the consuming countries must act 
in five interrelated areas. 

First, we must accelerate our na- 
tional programs of energy conserva- 
tion, and we must coordinate them to 
insure their effectiveness. 

Second, we must press on with the 
development of new supplies of oil 
and alternative sources of energy. 

Third, we must strengthen economic 
security—to protect against oil emer- 
gencies and to safeguard the interna- 
tional financial system. 

Fourth, we must assist the poor na- 
tions whose hopes and efforts for prog- 
ress have been cruelly blunted by the 
oil price rises of the past year. 

Fifth, on the basis of consumer 
solidarity we should enter a dialogue 
with the producers to establish a fair 
and durable long-term relationship. 

Let me deal with each of these 
points in turn. 


Conservation 


Conservation and the development 
of new sources of energy are basic to 
the solution: The industrialized coun- 
tries as a whole now import nearly 

—continued 


‘Consumer cooperation has been the central element for U.S. policy in the past year and a half... . 
We must create the objective conditions necessary to bring about lower oil prices. 


Since the industrialized nations are the principal consumers, their actions can have a decisive impact. . . 
To carry through the overall design, the consuming countries must act in five interrelated areas.” 
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‘*, . . The United States, which now imports a third of its oil and a sixth of its total energy, 
will have to become largely self sufficient. Specifically, we shall set as a target 

that we reduce our imports over the next decade from 7 million barrels a day 

to no more than 1 million barrels or less than 2 percent of our total energy consumption. 

. . . Conservation is, of course, the most immediate road to relief. .. . 


two-thirds of their oil and over one- 
third of their total energy. Over the 
next decade we must conserve enough 
oil and develop sufficient alternative 
supplies to reduce these imports to 
no more than one-fifth of the total 
energy consumption. This requires that 
the industrialized countries manage 
the growth of their economies without 
increasing the volume of their oil im- 
ports. 

The effect of this reduced de- 
pence will be crucial. If it suc- 
ceeds, the demand of the industrial- 
ized countries for imported oil will 
remain static, while new sources of 
energy will become available both in- 
side and outside of OPEC [Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries]. OPEC may attempt to offset 
efforts to strengthen conservation and 
develop alternative sources by deeper 
and deeper cuts in production, reduc- 
ing the income of producers who seek 
greater revenues for their develop- 
ment. The majority of producers will 
then see their interest in expanding 
supply and seeking a new equilibrium 
between supply and demand at a fair 
price. 

Limiting oil imports into industrial 
countries to a roughly constant figure 
is an extremely demanding goal re- 
quiring discipline for conservation and 
investment for the development of new 
energy sources. The United States, 
which now imports a third of its oil 
and a sixth of its total energy, will 
have to become largely self-sufficient. 
Specifically we shall set as a target 
that we reduce our imports over the 
next decade from 7 million barrels a 
day to no more than | million barrels 
or less than 2 percent of our total en- 
ergy consumption. 

Conservation is, of course, the most 
immediate road to relief. President 
Ford has stated that the United States 
will reduce oil imports by 1 million 
barrels per day by the end of 1975— 
a 15 percent reduction. 

But one country’s reduction in con- 
sumption can be negated if other ma- 
jor consumers do not follow suit. For- 
tunately, other nations have begun 
conservation programs of their own. 
What is needed now is to relate these 
programs to common goals and an 
overall design. Therefore, the United 
States proposes an international agree- 
ment to set consumption goals. The 
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United States is prepared to join an 
international conservation agreement 
that would lead to systematic and 
long-term savings on an equitable 
basis. 

As part of such a program, we 
propose that by the end of 1975 the 
industrialized countries reduce their 
consumption of oil by 3 million barrels 
a day over what it would be other- 
wise—a reduction of approximately 10 
percent of the total imports of the 
group. This reduction can be carried 
out without prejudice to economic 
growth and jobs by cutting back on 
wasteful and inefficient uses of energy 
both in personal consumption and in 
industry. The United States is pre- 
pared to assume a fair share of the 
total reduction. 

The principal consumer nations 
should meet each year to determine 
appropriate annual targets. 


Alternative Energy Sources 


Conservation measures will be ef- 
fective to the extent that they are part 
of a dynamic program for the develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources. 
All countries must make a major shift 
toward nuclear power, coal, gas, and 
other sources. If we are to assure sub- 
stantial amounts of new energy in the 
1980’s we must -start now. If the in- 
dustrialized nations take the steps 
which are within their power, they 
will be able to transform energy short- 
ages into energy surpluses by the 
1980's. 

Project Independence is the Amer- 
ican contribution to this effort. It 
represents the investment of hundreds 
of billions of dollars, public and pri- 
vate—dwarfing our moon-landing pro- 
gram and the Manhattan Project, two 
previous examples of American tech- 
nology mobilized for a great goal. 
Project Independence demonstrates 
that the United States will never per- 


mit itself to be held hostage to a 


strategic commodity. 

Project Independence will be com- 
plemented by an active policy of sup- 
porting cooperative projects with other 
consumers. The International Energy 
Agency to be established next week is 
well designed to launch and coor- 
dinate such programs. Plans are al- 
ready drawn up for joint projects in 
coal technology and solar energy. The 


United States is prepared to expand 
these collective activities substantially 
to include such fields as uranium en- 
richment. 

The area of controlled thermo- 
nuclear fusion is particularly promising 
for joint ventures for it would make 
available abundant energy from vir- 
tually inexhaustible resources. The 
United States is prepared to join with 
other IEA members in a broad pro- 
gram of joint planning, exchange of 
scientific personnel, shared use of na- 
tional facilities, and the development 
of joint facilities to accelerate the ad- 
vent of fusion power. 

Finally, we shall recommend to the 
IEA that it create a common fund to 
finance or guarantee investment in 
promising energy projects, in partici- 
pating countries and in those ready to 
cooperate with the IEA on a long- 
term basis. 


Financial Solidarity 


The most serious immediate prob- 
lem facing the consuming countries is 
the economic and financial strain re- 
sulting from high oil prices. Producer 
revenues will inevitably be reinvested 
in the industrialized world; there is 
no other outlet. But they will not ne- 
cessarily flow back to the countries 
whose balance-of-payments problems 
are most acute. Thus many countries 
will remain unable to finance their 
deficits and all will be vulnerable to 
massive sudden withdrawals. 

The industrialized nations, acting 
together, can correct this imbalance 
and reduce their vulnerability. Just as 
producers are free to choose where 
they place their funds, so the con- 
sumers must be free to redistribute 
these funds to meet their own needs 
and those of the developing countries. 

Private financial institutions are al- 
ready deeply involved in this process. 
To buttress their efforts, central banks 
are assuring that necessary support is 
available to the private institutions— 
particularly since so much of the oil 
money has been invested in relatively 
short-term obligations. Private institu- 
tions should not bear all the risks in- 
definitely, however. We cannot afford 
to test the limits of their capacity. 

Therefore, the governments of 
Western Europe, North America, and 
Japan should move now to put in 
place a system of mutual support that 
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will augment and buttress private 
channels whenever necessary. The 
United States proposes that a com- 
mon loan and guarantee facility be 
created to provide for redistributing 
up to $25 billion in 1975, and as much 
again the next year if necessary. The 
facility will not be a new aid institu- 
tion to be funded by additional taxes. 
It will be a mechanism for recycling, 
at commercial interest rates, funds 
flowing back to the industrial world 
from the oil producers. Support from 
the facility would not be automatic, 
but contingent on full resort to pri- 
vate financing and on reasonable self- 
help measures. No country should ex- 
pect financial assistance that is not 
moving effectively to lessen its de- 
pendence on imported oil. 

Such a facility will help assure the 
stability of the entire financial system 
and the creditworthiness of participat- 
ing governments; in the long run it 
would reduce the need for official 
financing. If implemented rapidly it 
would: 

—Protect financial institutions from 
the excessive risks posed by an enor- 
mous volume of funds beyond their 
control or capacity ; 

—Insure that no nation is forced to 
pursue disruptive and restrictive poli- 
cies for lack of adequate financing; 

—Assure that no consuming coun- 
try will be compelled to accept financ- 
ing on intolerable political or eco- 
nomic terms; and 

—Enable each participating coun- 
try to demonstrate to people that ef- 
forts and sacrifices are being shared 
equitably—that the national survival 
is buttressed by consumer solidarity. 

We have already begun discussion of 
this proposal; it was a principal focus 
of the meeting of the Finance and For- 
eign Ministers of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the United States, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and France in 
September in Washington. 


The Developing World 


The strategy I have outlined here is 
also essential to ease the serious plight 
of many developing countries. All con- 
suming nations are in need of relief 
from excessive oil prices, but the de- 
veloping world cannot wait for the 
process to unfold. For them, the oil 
crisis has already produced an emer- 
gency. The oil bill has wiped out the 


external assistance of the poorer de- 
veloping countries, halted agricultural 
and industrial development, and in- 
flated the prices for their most funda- 
mental needs, including food. Unlike 
the industrial nations, developing 
countries do not have many options 
of self-help; their margin for reducing 
energy consumption is limited; they 
have little capacity to develop alterna- 
tive sources. 

For both moral and practical rea- 
sons, we cannot permit hopes for de- 
velopment to die, or cut ourselves off 
from the political and economic needs 
of so great a part of mankind. At the 
very least, the industrial nations must 
maintain the present level of their aid 
to the developing world and take spe- 
cial account of its needs in the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations. 

We must also look for ways to help 
in the critical area of food. At the 
World Food Conference I outlined a 
strategy for meeting the food and 
agricultural needs of the least de- 
veloped countries. The United States 
is uniquely equipped to make a con- 
tribution in this field and will make a 
contribution worthy of its special 
strength. 

A major responsibility must rest 
with those oil producers whose actions 
aggravated the problems of the devel- 
oping countries and who because of 
their new-found wealth now have 
greatly increased resources for assis- 
tance. 

But even after all presently available 
resources have been drawn upon, an 
unfinanced payment of deficit of be- 
tween $1 and $2 billion will remain 
for the 25 or 30 countries most se- 
riously affected by high oil prices. It 
could grow in 1976. 

We need new international mech- 
anisms to meet this deficit. One possi- 
bility would be to supplement regular 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
facilities by the creation of a separate 
trust fund managed by the IMF to 
lend at interest rates recipient coun- 
tries could afford. Funds would be 
provided by national contributions 
from interested countries, including es- 
pecially oil producers. The IMF itself 
could contribute the profits from IMF 
gold sales undertaken for this pur- 
pose. We urge the Interim Committee 
of the IMF and the joint IMF/ 
IBRD Development Committee to ex- 


amine this proposal on an urgent 
basis. 


Relations With Producers 


When the consumers have taken 
some collective steps toward a durable 
solution—that is, measures to further 
conservation and the development of 
new supplies—and for our interim pro- 
tection through emergency planning 
and financial solidarity, the conditions 
for a constructive dialogue with pro- 
ducers will have been created. 

We do not see consumer cooperation 
as antagonistic to consumer/producer 
cooperation. Rather, we view it as a 
necessary prerequisite to a constructive 
dialogue as do many of the producers 
themselves who have urged the con- 
sumers to curb inflation, conserve 
energy, and preserve international 
financial stability. 

A dialogue that is not carefully pre- 
pared will compound the problems 
which it is supposed to solve. Until 
the consumers develop a coherent ap- 
poach to their own problems, discus- 
sions with the producers will only 
repeat in a multilateral forum the 
many bilateral exchanges which are 
already taking place. When consumer 
solidarity has been developed and 
there are realistic prospects for signi- 
ficant progress, the United States is 
prepared to participate in a consum- 
er/producer meeting. 

The main subject of such a dialogue 
must inevitably be price. Clearly the 
stability of the system on which the 
economic health of even the producers 
depends requires a price reduction. 
But an equitable solution must also 
take account of the producers’ need 
for long-term income security and 
economic growth. This we are pre- 
pared to discuss sympathetically. 

In the meantime the producers 
must recognize that further increases 
in the prices while this dialogue is 
being prepared, and when the system 
has not even absorbed the previous 
price rises, would be disruptive and 
dangerous. 

On this basis—consumer solidarity 
in conservation, the development of 
alternative supplies and _ financial 
security, producer policies of restraint 
and responsibility, and a mutual rec- 
ognition of interdependence and a 
long-term common _interest—there 

—continued 


“All consuming nations are in need of relief from excessive oil prices, but the developing world 
cannot wait for the process to unfold. For them, the oil crisis has already produced an emergency. 
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Unlike the industrial nations, developing countries do not have many options of self-help. . . ."’ 
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can be justifiable hope that a con- 
sumer/producer dialogue will bring 
an end to the crisis that has shaken 
the world to its economic foundations. 


The Next Step 


It is now a year and a month since 
the oil crisis began. We have made a 
good beginning, but the major test 
is still ahead. 

The United States in the immediate 
future intends to make further pro- 
posals to implement the program I 
have outlined. 

Next week, we will propose to the 
new IEA a specific program for coop- 
erative action in conservation, the 
development of new supplies, nuclear 
enrichment, and the preparation of 
consumer positions for the eventual 
producer/consumer dialogue. 

Simultaneously, Secretary Simon 
will spell out our ideas for financial 
solidarity in detail, and our represen- 
tative at the Group of Ten will present 
them to his colleagues. 

We will, as well, ask the Chairman 
of the Interim Committee of the IMF 
as well as the new joint IMF/IBRD 
Development Committee to consider 
an urgent program for concessional 
assistance to the poorest countries. 

Yesterday, Secretary Morton an- 
nounced an accelerated program for 
domestic oil exploration and exploi- 
tation. 

President Ford will submit a de- 
tailed and comprehensive energy pro- 
gram to the new Congress. 
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Conclusion 


Let there be no doubt, the energy 
problem is soluble. It will overwhelm 
us only if we retreat from its reality. 
But there can be no solution without 
the collective efforts of the nations of 
North America, Western Europe, and 
Japan—the very nations whose coop- 
eration over the course of more than 
two decades has brought prosperity 
and peace to the postwar world. Nor 
in the last analysis can there be a 
solution without a dialogue with the 
producers carried on in a spirit of 
reconciliation and compromise. 

A great responsibility rests upon 
America, for without our dedication 
and leadership no progress is possible. 
This Nation, for many years, has car- 
ried the major responsibility for main- 
taining the peace, feeding the hungry, 
sustaining international economic 
growth, and inspiring those who 
would be free. We did not seek this 
heavy burden, and we have often 
been tempted to put it down. But we 
have never done so, and we cannot 
afford to do so now— or the genera- 
tions that follow us will pay the price 
for our self-indulgence. 

For more than a decade America 
has been torn by war, social and gen- 
erational turbulence, and _ constitu- 
tional crisis. Yet the most striking 
lesson from these events is ovr funda- 
mental stability and strength. During 
our upheavals, we still managed to 
ease tensions around the globe. Our 
people and our institutions have come 
through our domestic travails with an 
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extraordinary resiliency. And now, 
once again, our leadership in technol- 
ogy, agriculture, industry, and com- 
munications has become vital to the 
world’s recovery. 

Woodrow Wilson once remarked 
that “wrapped up with liberty of the 
world is the continuous perfection of 
that liberty by the concerted powers 
of all civilized peoples.” That, in the 
last analysis, is what the energy crisis 
is all about. For it is our liberty that 
in the end is at stake and it is only 
through the concerted action of the 
industrial democracies that it will be 
maintained. 

The dangers that Woodrow Wilson 
and his generation faced were, by to- 
day’s standards, relatively simple and 
straightforward. The dangers we face 
now are more subtle and more pro- 
found. The context in which we act 
is more complex than even the period 
following the Second World War. 
Then we drew inspiration from stew- 
ardship; now we must find it in part- 
nership. Then we and our allies were 
brought together by an_ external 
threat; now we must find it in our 
devotion to the political and economic 
institutions of free peoples working 
together for a common goal. Our 
challenge is to maintain the coopera- 
tive spirit among like-minded nations 
that has served us so well for a gener- 
ation and to prove, as Woodrow Wil- 
son said in another time and place, 
that “the highest and best form of 
efficiency is the spontaneous coopera- 
tion of a free people.” 
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NAHA, JAPAN—Ambassador James D. Hodgson, center, and Consul General John Sylvester, Jr., far left, are shown with mem- 
bers of the Consulate General at the official opening of the new Consulate General office building on October 4. 
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At Paris 


At Rome 


Economic/Commercial Officers Meet in Paris and Rome 


The Departments of State and 
Commerce jointly sponsored confer- 
ences for economic/commercial of- 
ficers in Western Europe in October. 
Officers from Northern tier posts met 
in Paris, while the conference for of- 
ficers for Southern tier posts was held 
in Rome. 

A major purpose of both confer- 
ences was to familiarize posts with 
management-by-objective techniques 
for U.S. export expansion activities 
abroad. The Country Commercial 
Program, keystone of the Depart- 
ment’s approach to this management 
philosophy, was the principal focus of 
discussions. 

A second major objective was to 
elicit refinements and _ innovations 
from the posts to reinforce trade pro- 
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motion programs. For the first time 
the conferences were preceded by field 
officer research of panel discussion 
topics. The topics included such func- 
tional programs as the preparation of 
market analysis, CERP reporting and 
business visitor services. The officers 
visited nearby posts and presented 
their findings in panel sessions. Panel 
discussions at the Rome conference 
were videotaped by USIS for dissemi- 
nation to posts in other geographic 
areas. 

Another innovation was the partici- 
pation of key FSL commercial pro- 
gram employees from five posts at the 
Paris conference. The presence of these 
locally hired commercial analysts and 
officers added depth and a fresh point 
of view to the discussions. 


Seventy-five economic / commercial 
officers attended the two conferences, 
including heads of section and com- 
mercial attachés from most of the 
posts in Western Europe. Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Joel W. Biller (EB/ 
CBA) and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Charles H. Hostler 
(BIC) were the co-chairmen of the 
conference. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs James G. Lowen- 
stein participated in the Paris con- 
ference. Eximbank Vice President 
George Dietz and USIS Policy and 
Plans Officer C. Donald Jones also 
represented their organizations. DCM 
Robert Beaudry opened the Rome 
Conference on behalf of Ambassador 
John Volpe. Chargé d’ Affaires Galen 
Stone keynoted the Paris meeting. 
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Senior Officials of OECD Member States 
Meet To Discuss Environmental Policy 


This account was supplied by 
Harold D. Bengelsdorff, Director of 
the Office of Environmental Affairs, 
Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs. 


On November 13 and 14 the Envir- 
onment Committee of the OECD met 
for the first time at the Ministerial 
Level. The meeting was held in the 
organization’s headquarters in Paris. 

The U.S. delegation was headed by 
Christian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. Mr. 
Herter led the U.S. delegation in the 
absence of Governor Russell W. 
Peterson, Chairman of the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality. 

The meeting held a special signifi- 
cance since the participating senior 
officials from the 24 OECD member 
states were called on to review and 
recommend common directions for 
environmental policy for the next 
decade. Many observers were inter- 
ested in assessing the degree to which 
the participating states remained 
committed to their environmental 
goals notwithstanding the current in- 
flationary spiral as well as current 
demands for new energy sources. 

In the course of the meeting, Mr. 
Herter read to the group a special 
message from President Ford in 
which the President emphasized that 
the U.S. stood steadfast in pursuit of 
its environmental objectives. 

The President wrote: “In the after- 
math of last winter’s energy crisis, 
and with the need to bring inflation 
under control, I have noted expres- 
sions of concern in the United States 
and elsewhere that environmental 
protection might have to be sacrificed 
to current exigencies. I wish to assure 
the member states of the OECD that 
the United States remains firmly 
committed to its environmental goals. 
In my view, the achievement of our 
economic objectives and environmen- 
tal improvement are not incompati- 
ble. Indeed, there are numerous areas 
such as energy conservation in which 
sound energy and environmental poli- 
cies can be mutually reinforcing.” 

This theme was mirrored by all the 
other participants, and the Ministers 
were able to agree on a common 
Declaration on Environmental Policy 
which reaffirms their determination to 
protect and improve the human 
environment in the years ahead. 
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There appeared to be a broad con- 
sensus that the objectives of achieving 
sound economic growth as well as 
environmental protection both could 
be realized by integrating environ- 
mental factors into all relevant deci- 
sion-making processes. Moreover, the 
Ministers endorsed a new concept of 
economic growth that would give full 
weight to the quality of life being 
achieved as well as the quantity of 
goods being produced. 

The Ministers also endorsed ten 
specific action proposals to be imple- 
mented by the OECD member states 
and the OECD Secretariat. These in- 
cluded proposals favoring further 
cooperation in the air and water pol- 
lution areas, an action proposal that 
reaffirmed and refined the so-called 
“Polluter Pays Principle,” as well as 
a proposal favoring concrete studies 


on the environmental aspects of 
energy developments. Perhaps most 
signficant the Ministers also reached 
agreement on a proposal setting forth 
some legal and administrative princi- 
ples to guide member state behavior 
with respect to transboundary pollu- 
tion. 

The mandate of the OECD En- 
vironment Committee has been re- 
newed for five more years and the 
Ministers were of the view that the 
Committee has been particularly valu- 
able in fostering environmental coop- 
eration among the OECD member 
states, bearing in mind that these 
states include all of the industrialized 
nations of the free world. 

There also was an evident aware- 
ness that the OECD member states 
would have to give increasing atten- 
tion to some of the pressing environ- 
mental problems that they face in 
common with the developing nations, 
including the need to establish a 
sound ecological base for the en- 
hanced production of food. 


KINSHASA—Mohammed Ali greets Ambassador and Mrs. Deane R. Hinton and the 
Ambassador's stepson, Juan Jose Arrivillaga, at his training camp on the eve of his 
successful attempt to regain the world heavyweight title from George Foreman. 
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Representative John J. Rooney Honored 
By President, Congressmen, Department 


Congressman John J. Rooney won 
the thanks of President Ford for 
“three decades of very distinguished 
public service,’ at a State Depart- 
ment reception November 26. 

The President joined scores of State 
Department officials, Congressional 
colleagues and other Government offi- 
cers and friends in honoring the 
Brooklyn Democrat who will retire at 
the end of the current session of Con- 
gress after a career spanning 30 years. 

Mr. Rooney has been the Chairman 
or Ranking Minority Member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the Departments of 
State, Justice and Commerce, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies, since 
January 1945. 

The President and Mr. Rooney 
served together on the Appropriations 
Committee for 23 years and Mr. 
Ford’s remarks, a highlight of the 
reception in the Department’s John 
Quincy Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
Rooms, were interspersed with hum- 
orous references about Mr. Rooney— 
State Department relations and _ nos- 
talgic recollections of legislative bat- 
tles. 

Mr. Rooney, the President said, has 
been a “tight-fisted, penny-pinching 
guardian of the public money.” The 
Congressman has served “with great 
dedication and distinction,” the Pre- 
sident added. 

Contrary to some allegations of his 
animosity to the Department, Con- 
gressman Rooney said he always con- 
sidered State “the number one 
Department in the Government,” and 
that he always had a great respect for 
“the competent Foreign Service offi- 
cers serving us overseas.” 


Secretary Kissinger, in China on an 
official visit, sent a message which was 
read to the reception guests by Ambas- 
sador L. Dean Brown, the Depart- 
ment’s Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management. 

In the cable, the Secretary ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the De- 
partment for Mr. Rooney’s help and 
support over the years. 

“I am sorry I can’t personally be 
with you this evening,” the Secretary 
said. “But on my behalf and your 
many friends who are with you, please 
accept our personal and sincere appre- 
ciation to you as a colleague and 
friend of many years. 

“During your tenure as Chairman 
and ranking minority member we have 
never questioned your keen desire of 
assuring a strong, vigorous and effec- 
tive Department of State, an organiza- 
tion that exemplifies our great Nation. 
Your leadership and guidance have 
helped us to do our tasks in a pro- 
fessional manner. We hope we can 
continue to look to you for advice 
and assistance. 

“For all your counsel we say thank 
you and wish you well for the future.” 

Former Secretary Dean Rusk, in 
another message, said he deeply re- 
gretted that it was not possible for 
him to be present to join in saluting 
“a great Congressman and a strong 
friend of the Department of State.” 

“Over the years,” Mr. Rusk said. 
“your tireless energy and understand- 
ing have helped immeasurably in the 
strengthening of the Department to 
meet its ever-growing responsibilities. 
You will be sorely missed in Washing- 
ton but will take home with you the 
warmest good wishes of all of us who 


Speaker Cari B. Albert, left, and Rep. John M. Slack, slated to be the new Chairman 


of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, right, were among the scores who hon- 


ored Representative Rooney. 
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President Ford extends best wishes to 
Representative Rooney. 


had the privilege of knowing you.” 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger of 
the Supreme Court and Representa- 
tive George H. Mahon, Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
also lauded Congressman Rooney’s re- 
cord. 

Speaker of the House Carl Albert 
led the House delegation which in- 
cluded Representative John Slack, 
who is slated to succeed Mr. Rooney 
as Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment, Representative Elford § A. 
Cederberg, the ranking minority mem- 
ber, and Representative Wayne L. 
Hays, Chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and 
Foreign Operations. 

Acting Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll 
welcomed the President at the recep- 
tion. 

Before the evening was over, Con- 
gressman Rooney was presented with 
a replica of the Department’s seal 
and a gavel from the Subcommittee. 

Retired Ambassador Loy W. Hen- 
derson, “Mr. Foreign Service,” also 
presented the Congressman with a 
resolution adopted by members of the 
Foreign Service, both retired and ac- 
tive, at Foreign Service Day, Novem- 
ber 15. 

The resolution expressed the “high 
regard and respect for Congressman 
Rooney’s outstanding service to his 
country and the promotion of its in- 
terests overseas,” and “our deep grati- 
tude to Congressman Rooney for his 
continuing help and assistance to the 
Department of State and Foreign 
Service throughout his service in the 
Congress.” 
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A GUIDE TO ALLOWANCES 


Living Quarters Allowances and Housing Abroad 


By James Strromayer, Director, Allowances Staff 


“Keep the . . . generations in hail, 
and bequeath them no tumbled house!” 
—From The Empty Purse by George Meredith 


The “tumbled house” and the “empty purse” say a lot 
about the condition of the housing allowance today. Em- 
ployees are told to avoid substandard housing unbefitting 
official U.S. representatives abroad, while spiraling rents 
for suitable housing weigh heavily on the “empty purse” 
and generate a steady onslaught of demands for increases 
in housing allowances. 

As in the case of the cost-of-living allowance, which we 
discussed in the November issue of the NewsLetter, 
galloping inflation and floating currency exchange rates 
force those responsible for administering the housing 
allowance to run ever faster to keep from falling farther 
behind. 

In this article we discuss four key aspects of the housing 
allowance: (1) The authorizing legislation and the ad- 
ministrative principles that flow from it; (2) the me- 
chanics of computing and administering the allowance; 
(3) special provisions for home ownership and _ initial 
repairs, and (4) how we try to keep pace with change 
and what posts can do to help us. 


The law and its application 

The authorizing legislation states simply that “. .. When 
Government owned or rented quarters are not provided 
without charge for an employee in a foreign area... a 
living quarters allowance for rent, heat, light, fuel, gas, 


electricity and water . . 
able.” 

The principles that govern the administration of the 
allowance are drawn from the legislative history of the 
bill indicating the intent of Congress. Thus the quarters 
for which allowances are granted should be reasonable in 
cost in the context of rental conditions at post; adequate 
in size and quality for the employee and family, taking 
account of position and grade; suitable for responsibilities 
associated with the employee’s job; and neither substand- 
ard nor ostentatious in keeping with the employee’s role 


. may be granted when applic- 


This is the third in a series of articles describing the 
various allowances established by the Department of State 
for Federal civilian employees serving abroad. 

Frank Connolly, Chief of the Quarters Allowance 
Section of the Allowances Staff, made many helpful con- 
tributions to this article. 


as an official U.S. Government representative at post. 

Since the quality and cost of housing usually vary con- 
siderably at each post and among posts, the Department 
sets Local Quarters Allowance (LOA) rates at each post 
on the basis of the average employee’s costs for rent and 
utilities. The notion of “average” in this case is carried 
out by the Department’s policy of reimbursing at least 
half of all personnel at post for substantially all costs for 
rent and related housing expenses. 

In setting the allowance rates, we give special consi- 
deration to the costs incurred by recent arrivals at post 
since, owing to the worldwide trend of rising rents, they 
usually must pay more for suitable housing than their 
colleagues of equivalent grade who arrived at post one 
or more years earlier. 


How housing allowances are computed 
Quarters allowances are calculated on the basis of 
rental and related costs reported by employees serving 
abroad. Normally each post submits a comprehensive re- 
port (on Forms SF 1190) of each employee’s housing costs 
in a designated month of each year, but more frequent 
voluntary reports are always welcome if a post believes 


that LOA rates are inconsistent with current housing 
costs. 


Analysis of the data by the Department 

The forms SF 1190 received from a post are arranged 
into quarters groups according to the employee’s grade and 
family status as shown in the accompanying table. 

There are usually two rates for each “group,” one for 
employees with families at post and one for those without 
families. The rates established are maximum annual rates 
which may be increased depending on the number of 
dependents residing at the post. Dependent children tem- 
porarily away at school or college are considered as 
residing with the employee. The allowance rate is increased 
by $200 for an employee with two or three dependents; 
$400 for an employee with four or five dependents; and 
$600 for an employee with six or more dependents. These 
rates are published monthly in the Standardized Regula- 
tions (Government Civilians, Foreign Areas), which are 
available at all posts. 

After receiving housing data from employees abroad, 
the Department computes average and median housing 
costs for each of the quarters groups. Atypical expendi- 
tures, such as those of shared or purchased quarters, are 
left out of the review. Each employee’s total allowable 
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quarters expenditures are compared with his or her group 
quarters allowance rate to determine the number and 
percentage of employees whose expenses are fully covered 
by the allowance rate and those covered within 10 percent 
of their total expenditures. 

No change is made in the allowance rate if (a) average 
and median expenditures (including those for new ar- 
rivals) approximate existing quarters allowance rates for 
the post; (b) the current allowance rate fully covers all 
allowable housing expenditures of at least 50 percent of 
the employees; and (c) a large majority of employees is 
covered for 90 percent of quarters expenses. If any of 
these conditions is not met, allowance rates are adjusted 
upward or downward to reflect current quarters costs. 
Adjustments are made for any one of the quarters groups 
or for all groups at a post depending on the results of the 
analyses. 


How much do employees get 

An employee is entitled to receive a living quarters al- 
lowance of 10 percent above allowable quarters costs or 
the maximum rate established for his or her group, which- 
ever is less. For example, if John Doe spends $3,500 for 
his housing expenses and the maximum allowance for 
his group is $4,000, he would normally receive $3,850 
($3,500 times 10% plus $3,500). The policy of granting 
an allowance of rental costs plus 10 percent within the 
maximum group rate is designed to give employees an 
incentive to find housing below their allowance. This 
tends to exert a moderating influence on the upward push 
on allowance rates, which in turn economizes the expendi- 
ture of tax dollars. 

Housing allowance rates vary enormously from country 
to country. In Paris, an FSO-3 with three dependents is 
entitled to an annual allowance of $8,600. The same 


Quarters allowance groups 


Personnel 
classification 


AF, Army, 
Navy 


FSO/ 
R/RU FSS 


Wage Teach- 
board ers 


CM 1 
and 
1-3 


4-6 1, step 5 
and 
above; 
i, wu, 
IV, V 


1, steps 
1-4 


family in San Jose would receive $3,800. An FSO-8 
without dependents gets $4,600 in Beirut, as compared 
with $2,400 in Wellington. 

Despite the sharply rising trend in LQA rates in recent 
years, many employees find their allowance insufficient 
to cover their housing costs and they are stuck with “out 
of pocket” expenses. This occurs for two reasons: First, 
quality, costs and tastes in housing vary considerably and 
only minimal restraints are placed on an employee’s 
choice of where to live; second, the Department tries 
generally to set LOA rates to cover the average employee’s 
housing costs, including those of new arrivals, which 
implies that some will be below their allowance and 
others, above. 


Personally owned quarters 

If an employee or spouse or both own the quarters 
they occupy, up to 10 percent of the original purchase 
price is considered the annual rate of estimated expenses 
for rent. Expenses for utilities and land rent may be added 
to this amount to determine the employee’s quarters allow- 
ance, with the limitation that the allowance may not 
exceed the maximum rate established for the employee’s 
group at post. Payment of the rental portion of the al- 
lowance (up to 10 percent of purchase price) is limited 
to a period not to exceed ten years, after which the em- 
ployee is entitled only to utility expenses and land rent. 


Allowance for initial repairs, alterations and 
improvements 

In unusual circumstances an employee may be reim- 
bursed for the cost of essential initial repairs, alterations 
and improvements incurred within three months of a 
rental agreement and which are necessary to make the 
employee’s first permanent residence at a post habitable. 
Before the initial repair allowance is granted, it must be 
determined that no adequate rental quarters are known 
to be available locally at the rate within the maximum 
authorized allowance for the employee concerned. 

The initial repair allowance, which must be approved 
administratively in advance, might include reimbursement 
for such housing related expenses as: 

—Repairs required to eliminate leakage or drafts, to 
fortify or replace structural components, or to replace 
defective plumbing, wiring, heating, lighting or other 
essential facilities or equipment, 

—Alterations to provide improved access or ventilation 
and light, such as new or additional windows and doors, 
and 

—Improvements such as plumbing, heating, or lighting 
fixtures and equipment, screening, pest control, insulation 
where required by extreme climate, painting where re- 
quired for hygienic reasons or in connection with autho- 
rized repairs or alterations, and other changes to make the 
quarters reasonably habitable. 


—Continued 
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The allowance is not designed to cover redecoration, 
repair, renovation or replacement of furnishings, expan- 
sion of quarters or garages, or the improvements of 
grounds. 

Congress specified its intent that the total initial repairs 
allowance may include the estimated. cost of allowable 
items, not to exceed the difference between the quarters 
allowance to which the employee would actully be entitled 
for two years, and his maximum authorized quarters 
allowance for two years. An employee cannot be granted 
more than one initial repairs allowance during a period 
of continuous assignment to a post. 


Administration of the LQA at post 

The housing allowance is monitored and administered 
at post by a responsible officer or a properly constituted 
post rental board. In addition to providing advice and 
assistance on rental conditions at post, the officer or the 
board has authority to approve or disapprove of pro- 
spective rental contracts and to ensure observance of 
rules and regulations governing the LQA, for example, on 
allowable and nonallowable housing expense. They may 
also authorize less than the full payment of the LQA, for 


example, if there is a significant devaluation of the local 
currency. 


How we try to keep housing allowances 
aligned with spiraling rental rates 

The recent advent of two-digit inflation rates has kept 
strong upward pressure on rental rates and associated 
utility costs around the world. This in turn has almost 
doubled the number of revisions of LQA rates the Depart- 
ment processes each year. And with good reason. In more 
tranquil times when inflation rates generally ranged be- 
tween 3 or 5 percent a year and currency exchange rates 
were seldom changed more frequently than at 3- to 5-year 
intervals, the practice of reviewing the LQA rate struc- 
tures for each post once a year was usually sufficient to 
ensure timely and fair adjustments. But now with housing 
costs often jumping substantially from month to month, 
posts sometimes submit as many as three comprehensive 
reports a year on employees’ housing costs for analysis 
and consequent adjustments in allowances. 

In FY 1974 the Department processed 372 regular 
annual reports from posts on housing costs and 147 interim 
reports. On the basis of these, plus reports of significant 
changes in exchange rates, the Department authorized 
1,040 adjustments in housing allowances including 768 


increases and 272 decreases. The reductions were attribut- 
able to a strengthening of the dollar vis-a-vis the local 
currency at the post in question. 

Since the LQA is calculated and paid in dollars and 
most payments for rent and utilities abroad are made in 
local currencies, the Department must keep up to date 
on the number of yens, francs, florins, etc., that employees 
get for their dollar abroad. Generally speaking, a relative 
strengthening of the dollar may suggest a reduction in the 
quarters allowances, whereas a weakening of the dollar 
may warrant an increase. To ensure that the impact of 
fluctuating exchange rates is properly reflected in housing 
allowances, the Department checks the allowance struc- 
ture for all posts every four weeks against exchange rate 
changes as reported by our posts and regional finance 
centers abroad. When the impact of changes in the local 
currency value of the dollar is strong enough, the Depart- 
ment authorizes increases or reductions in LQA rates as 
warranted. 


How posts can help 

The Department usually needs from one to two weeks 
to analyze comprehensive housing reports from a country 
and to determine whether LQA rates should be adjusted. 
Posts can help the Department to keep pace with change 
by timely and complete reporting of exchange rate and 
housing cost data. 

We are continually searching for ways to speed up our 
analyses to minimize the time lag involved in adjusting 
allowances to reflect local housing conditions. Our respon- 
sibility is twofold: first we must evaluate data received 
with enough care and thoroughness to ensure that the 
allowance is administered as Congress intended it to be. 
Second, we have an obligation to our colleagues abroad 
to ensure that LOA rates reflect local housing costs as 
nearly as possible on a current basis. Overseas employees 
often lose precious time and pay a high price for late or 
incomplete reports of housing and related costs since the 
Department cannot responsidly authorize changes in al- 
lowances on the basis of incomplete data. Just as tardiness 
in reporting forces the Department to waste time remind- 
ing posts of their assigned reporting dates, incomplete 
reporting generates time-consuming requests from the 
Department for supplementary information necessary to 
compute accurate and fair allowances. 

In short, we are trying to improve our techniques and 
procedures wherever possible. We request the best efforts 
of our colleagues abroad to help us to help them pay 
constantly rising housing bills. 





Barbara Hutchison Returns, Meets With President Ford 


_ Following her release after 13 days 
of captivity by Dominican terrorists, 
Santo Domingo PAO Barbara Hutch- 
ison met with President Ford on 
October 30. Present at the meeting 
were Eugene Kopp (left in photo 
above), Deputy Director of USIA, 
and General Brent Scowcroft, (right) , 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

Ms. Hutchison and six others were 
kidnapped on September 27 by seven 
terrorists of the “12th of January” 
left-wing movement. The kidnappers 
held Ms. Hutchison and the others 
in the Venezuelan consulate, where 
they survived on meager rations of 
food and water in tropical tempera- 
tures for 13 days. Originally the ter- 
rorists demanded a million dollars 
ransom for Ms. Hutchison and the 
release of 37 political prisoners. As a 
result of the firm stand of the Domin- 
ican Government and the United 
States and the other governments in- 
volved in not succumbing to the 
ransom demands, the terrorists ended 
the siege on October 10, and accepted 
safe conduct to Panama. 

During Ms. Hutchison’s captivity, 
a 24-hour, 7-day-a-week task force 
was set up, staffed by State and USIA 
personnel. Members of the task force 
included Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Latin America Harry W. Shlaude- 
man; Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Combatting Terror- 
ism; John R. Burke, Caribbean area 
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country director; Patrick Nieburg, 
Deputy Director for Latin America, 
USIA; Bill Rogers, Dominican Re- 


public desk officer, USIA; Frank 
Chiancone, Office of Security, USIA; 
and many others. 


Honored by Women’s Action Organization 


to right, Dorothy Stansbury, WAO 
Vice President, State; Anne Aarnes, 


The day after her meeting with the 
President, Miss Hutchison was hon- 
ored by the Women’s Action Organi- 
zation (WAQO) of State, AID and 
USIA for her leadership. She was 
cited at a luncheon in her honor by 
USIA’s staff on Latin America. The 
citation read: 

“On behalf of the women and men 
who are members of the Women’s 
Action Organization we would like to 
present this token of our commenda- 
tion. We are proud to have you be 
one of us.” 

The USIA official was presented 
a glass bowl by WAO President An- 
nette Buckland on behalf of its 
members. 

Shown in the photo above are, left 


WAO Vice President, AID; Miss 
Buckland; Miss Hutchison; and Don- 
na Ogelsby, WAO Vice President, 
USIA. 


In presenting the bowl, WAO Pres- 
ident Buckland noted that Miss 
Hutchison had been honored by many 
including the President. She also said: 


“From our earliest history American 
diplomacy was intended to serve as a 
model of what is best in American 
life, and Barbara Hutchison had set 
an example for all Foreign Service 
officers in handling the situation with 
humor and grace, even winning the 
respect of her captors.” 
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Overseas Schools Advisory Committee Holds Annual Meeting 


The Overseas Schools Advisory 
Council, which has raised more than 
$2,100,000 from U.S. business firms 
and foundations, will end its formal 
fund-raising activities with the 1976— 
77 school year. 

At its recent annual meeting in the 
Department, the Council expressed 
the view that the responsibility for 
obtaining operating funds for the 
overseas schools assisted by the De- 
partment should rest with the schools 
themselves at the local level rather 
than with the Council. 

Chairman A. Marvin Braverman 
said the second phase of the Council’s 
activities—local fund drives con- 
ducted by the schools themselves—will 
begin with the 1976-77 school year. 

This activity would provide a 
broader base of support than the 
Council’s fund raising because the 
schools will be able to approach those 
responsible for the dependents of third 
and host country nationals and private 
American citizens. The Council does 
not solicit contributions from the lat- 
ter. 

Although the Council will not carry 
on its formal fund-raising activities 
beyond the conclusion of the 1975— 
76 school year presentation, it will 
continue to provide information on 
the schools’ needs to the U. S. business 
community, Mr. Braverman said. 

The Council will also encourage 
those firms to provide financial assist- 
ance and to become more involved in 
the operation of the schools through 
their local representatives abroad. 

Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll, who hosted a reception for the 
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members, praised the Council’s role. 

The Deputy Secretary said that 
through the Council’s efforts, rela- 
tionships between the schools and the 
U.S. business community had been 
greatly improved. 

The Council had also succeeded in 
awaking interest in the schools and in 
stimulating better communication 
among the U.S. firms’ home offices, 
their overseas branches or affiliates, 


Suggestions Wanted for 
Combatting Terrorism 


The Department has invited over- 
seas posts—and personnel at home 
and abroad—to submit suggestions 
for combatting terrorism. 

The suggestions may be sent to 
the Office of the Coordinator for 
Combatting Terrorism, S/CCT. 

The Department is revising its basic 
instruction on procedures for dealing 
with acts of terrorism against official 
personnel abroad. The procedures in- 
clude the operation of task forces in 
Washington and at overseas posts, pol- 
icy and tactical considerations, and 
press relations. 

Consideration will also be given to 
the mental health factors affecting 
personnel and their dependents in ter- 
rorist-prone situations, not only at the 
time of an incident but whenever 
threats may be prevalent. 

A related study on hostage situa- 
tions is being prepared for the De- 
partment by an independent research 
organization. 


. 


the schools, and the Department of 
State, Mr. Ingersoll added. 

L. Dean Brown, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management, thanked 
the members for their efforts on be- 
half of American dependents who 
live overseas. 

Ambassador Brown also hosted a 
luncheon for the Council. 

Dr. Ernest Mannino, Director of 
Overseas Schools, A/OS, said the 
second phase of the Council’s program 
will result in many benefits to the 
schools and U.S. corporations. 

He cited the following: 

—The schools will become more in- 
tegrated with overseas offices of U.S. 
concerns and foundations by working 
more closely with them and by being 
more responsive to their needs. 

—The schools will widen their base 
by approaching not only U.S. corpor- 
ations and foundations but also pri- 
vate U.S. citizens, third country 
corporations and individuals. 

—The schools will be able to 
develop their own finance and fund- 
raising programs in accordance with 
their actual needs and requirements. 

E. S. Groo, the Council’s retiring 
Vice Chairman, reported that the 
Council’s sixth campaign had raised 
a total of $309,759, as of last October 
4—or a total of about $2,100,000 since 
the inception of the program. 

Mr. Groo said 207 U.S. companies 
and foundations participated in the 
program—compared with 122 which 
participated in the Council’s first pre- 
sentation. 

He noted that the percentage of the 
amount requested received by the 
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Council was 37 percent for the sixth 
presentation—compared with 29 per- 
cent for the first. 

Mr. Braverman was _ re-elected 
Chairman of the Council for a two- 
year term. Eugene Lopez, Vice Presi- 
dent of Pfizer International, Inc., was 
elected Vice Chairman, succeeding 
Mr. Groo. 

Participants in the Overseas Schools 
Advisory Council’s meeting, shown in 
the photograph above, are from left 
to right: 

Willard Meinecke, Acting Assistant 
Administrator for Management Serv- 
ices, AID; C. George Zogran, Vice 
President and Secretary, The Coca- 
Cola Export Corporation; Lee Stull, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, CU; E. C. 
Axtmann, Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions, Union Carbide Corporation; Dr. 
Kenneth Schultz, Senior Staff Special- 
ist, Institute for Development of Edu- 
cational Activities, Eugene R. Lopez, 
Vice President, Pfizer International, 
Inc.; William Gormbley, Officer in 
Charge, Personnel Services, The Ford 
Foundation; A. Marvin Braverman, 
Attorney at Law; Deputy Secretary 
Ingersoll; Ambassador Brown; Dr. 
Virginia Trotter, Assistant Secretary 
for Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Edward 
Weber, Jr., Manager of Manpower 
Services, Bechtel Corporation; E. S. 
Groo, Associate Administrator for 
Center Operations, NASA; Samuel F. 
Pryor, Pan American World Airways; 
Denis MacDonneil, Assistant Vice 
President, Bank of America; James J. 
Brant, Staff Vice President, Industrial 
Relations—International and New 
Business, RCA Corporation; John R. 
Meekin, Second Vice President, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank; V. H. Lud- 
wig, Jr., Director, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Gulf Oil Corporation; Dr. 
Thomas Carr, Special Assistant for 
Educational Matters, Department of 
Defense; William Ruder, President, 
Ruder & Finn, Inc.; and Robert Fer- 
guson, Assistant for Educational Plan- 
ning, Development and Evaluation, 
Department of Defense. 

Also attending the meeting were 
John Thomas, Assistant Secretary, A; 
Michel Cieplinski, Special Assistant, 
A/OS; Donald Leidel, Executive Di- 
rector, CU; and from A/OS Drs. 
Carlton Bentz, Gordon Parsons and 
Leonard Brody, and Judy Knott. 


One way to avoid the perplexing 
problems of gift-giving this holiday 
season is to give those on your list 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Buying Bonds is 
easy—one stop at your bank can take 
care of your entire gift list while keep- 
ing you out of the shopping crush! 
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Dana Davies Writes to the Secretary 


P. O. Box 9123 
Mills College 
Oakland, California 94613 
October 18, 1974 
Dear Dr. Kissinger, 


This is one of the hardest letters I have ever written as I find it very 
difficult to express my gratitude to you and everyone in the State 
Department for all that was done for the Davies family during the last 
few months. John and I will always be grateful for all the arrangements 
to bring all of us home and for the beautiful Service at Andrews Air 
Force Base. We also can’t thank you enough for getting our Siamese cat, 
Miss Tee, aboard the plane. She is a very important member of our 
family, although I’m sure that everyone at the Embassies in Nicosia and 
Beirut thinks we are insane where cats are concerned. 


John and I are beginning to settle back into school life, although we 
often find ourselves thinking about Cyprus, wondering how the men in 
the Embassy and their families are. I hope that the peace that my father 
worked and prayed for can one day be restored to the people of Cyprus; 
that they can learn to live together, not as Greeks and Turks but as people 
who have something more important in common, the beautiful island of 
Cyprus as their home. 


I would also like to tell you what a great group of people I think we 
have in the Embassy in Nicosia. During the week of the coup and the 
first invasion I was continuously amazed by the courage, the intelligence 
and the caring for others that was so visible in everyone connected with 
the Embassy. One set of related events particularly sticks in my mind. I 
will never forget the nights beginning before the invasion when the airport 
was open and the tension and fear in Nicosia was so thick that everyone 
could feel it, when several of the men came up to Dad and reported to 
him about the rising tensions among the tourists in the hotels. These men 
spent hours at the Hilton and the Ledra Palace trying to calm the 
Americans and coming back to the Embassy just to eat and to spend hours 
discussing different ways of gently suggesting that the Americans might 
take advantage of the open Airport then since no one know what else 
might happen, without telling them to leave or starting a general panic. 
After the invasion these same men were on the phones continually trying 
to calm everyone, trying to work out the evacuation, worrying about the 
hysteria of the tourists. They were up all night and I know that their 
first concern was for the safety of the American citizens on Cyprus and 
how to get them out. And yet, over and over during the evacuation I heard 
nothing but complaints about the inefficiency of the Embassy and their 
unwillingness to do anything. This truly made me realize what a thankless 
job these men do so willingly. The men in Nicosia, like most of the people 
in the Department, are professionals who care, and I am glad I could 
spend so much of my life knowing such wonderful Americans. For those 
who never appreciate it or say it, I would like to say thank you. 


Thank you again, Dr. Kissinger, for all your help and many 
kindnesses. 


Sincerely yours, 

Dana Davies 

(Daughter of Ambassador 
Rodger P. Davies) 





FS Grievance Board 


Marks Anniversary 
By John A. Warnock 


Since its creation in 1971, the For- 
eign Service Grievance Board has 
decided 138 formal grievances filed 
by the Foreign Service employees of 
State, AID and USIA. It has also 
mediated settlement in 10 others. 

The Board, which marked its third 
anniversary on December 6, has 42 
cases pending. Seven hearings have 
been scheduled or are in progress. 

The Board was created by the In- 
terim Joint Grievance Regulations (3 
FAM 660) to serve as the final adju- 
dicatory body for complaints falling 
within the scope of these regulations. 

Grievances that have not been re- 
solved between Foreign Service em- 
ployees and their agencies can be 
referred to the Board for decision. 

The Board, which includes both 
public members and employee mem- 
bers, has broad jurisdiction and 
broad powers. 

For example, it has the power to 
order the removal of false, inaccurate, 
or erroneous material from perform- 
ance files. It has the power to reverse 
decisions denying allowances. 

The Board also has the authority to 
make formal recommendations to the 
Secretary and to the heads of AID 
and USIA on promotions, assign- 
ments, and disciplinary actions. By 
regulations, these recommendations 
must be responded to within 30 days. 

Established on an interim basis 
pending the negotiation of definitive 
grievance procedures by the agencies 
and the American Foreign Service 
Association, the Board conducts inves- 
tigations and holds hearings. 

The investigations are usually car- 
ried out by one of the Board members. 
The Board’s hearings are conducted 
by panels of three, which always in- 
clude one public member, who pre- 
sides. 

The Board’s three original public 
members are Chairman William E. 
Simkin, Deputy Chairman Alexander 
B. Porter, and Ambassador William 
R. Tyler. 

Chairman Simkin, a labor arbitra- 
tor and mediator since 1939, was for 
eight years the Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 


Mr. Warnock, 
served as Executive Secretary of the 
Grievance Board since its establish- 
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ice. He is a past president of the 
National Academy of Arbitrators. 

Deputy Chairman Porter is a labor 
arbitrator and presently umpire for 
Republic Steel and the United Steel- 
workers. He is also a member of the 
executive board of the National Aca- 
demy of Arbitrators. 

Ambassador Tyler is Director of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary and Collection of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Before his retirement from the 
Foreign Service in 1969, he served in 
numerous capacities including Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs, and Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. 

Four new public members have 
been added to the Board, bringing 
their total of seven. The new public 
members who joined the board dur- 
ing the summer are: 

John N. Gentry, a partner in the 
law firm of Wirtz and Gentry, was 
previously the Department of Labor’s 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Labor- 
Management Relations. 

John W. McConnell, a labor arbi- 
trator, nationally known economist, 
and author, recently retired as presi- 
dent of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Eva Robins, a labor arbitrator and 
lawyer, is the former deputy chair- 
man of the Office of Collective Bar- 
gaining in New York City, and 
assistant director of labor relations 
for the ice cream division of the Bor- 
den Company, and a member of the 
executive board of the National Aca- 
demy of Arbitrators. 

Rolf Valtin, a labor arbitrator since 
1956, has served as the umpire for 
General Motors and the United Auto 
Workers since 1969. He is president- 
elect of the National Academy of 
Arbitrators. 

Former Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor Thomas Donahue, a previous 
Alternate public member, left in 1973 
when he was named Special Assist- 
ant to the President of the AFL-CIO. 

In addition to the public members, 
the Board has six Agency members 
drawn from the Foreign Service rolls 
of State, AID, and USIA. These in- 
dividuals are appointed by the heads 
of their respective agencies after con- 
sultation with AFSA. Although the 
State Department membership on the 
Board has changed completely since 
1971, those of the other two agencies 
have remained the same. The Agency 
members are: 

Martha Burns, FSR-3 (USIA): 
Miss Burns first joined the Service in 
1946, and has served in France, 
Greece, India, Pakistan, and in the 


Bureau of Cultural Affairs (State). 

Philip Dorman, FSIO-2 (USIA): 
Mr. Dorman, a National War College 
graduate, joined the Service in 1948. 
His previous assignments include Mos- 
cow, London, Cairo, Tehran, Lusaka, 
Khartoum, and Bangkok. 

Inger Hvoslef, FSR-4 (AID): Mrs. 
Hvoslef joined the Service in 1946 
and has served in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa. 

Helen O’Shaughnessy, FSSO-5 
(State): Miss O’Shaughnessy has 
served in the Department and five 
overseas posts. She replaced FSSO-3 
Robert Fon who was transferred over- 
seas in August. 

Robert K. Sherwood, FSO-2 
(State) : Mr. Sherwood joined the Ser- 
vice in 1951 and has served in the 
Department, Havana, Tunis, Dakar, 
and Casablanca. He succeeded FSO-1 
William Jones, who retired. 

Harold Snell, FSR-1  (Ret.) 
(AID): Mr. Snell joined the Service 
in 1956 and served in Beirut and as 
AID Mission Director in Kenya. He 
was reappointed to the Board follow- 
ing his retirement in 1973. 

The Board also has its own outside 
attorneys to advise it on the legal 
issues which arise from time to time 
in its work. They are: Elliot Bredhoff 
and George H. Cohen, both active in 
the practice of labor law and union 
representation. They are partners in 
the firm of Bredhoff, Cushman, Got- 
tesman & Cohen. 

To assist in the carrying out of its 
duties, the Board also has an inde- 
pendent staff. In addition to the au- 
thor, it now includes FSSO-3 Char- 
lotte McAuliffe, who served previ- 
ously at the White House and who 
succeeded Eleanor Ostermeir upon 
her retirement, and FSSO-6 Shirley 
Norlem, who joined the Board in 
October, and who previously served 
in the Office of Women’s Affairs. 


Library Questionnaire 


In an effort to improve its services 
to employees, the Library has sent 
a questionnaire to a random sample 
of Department, AID and ACDA em- 
ployees in Washington and overseas. 

A number of the questions are 
designed to find out if employees are 
aware of the varied services the 
Library offers. Others are designed to 
elicit opinions on the scope of the 
Library’s collection and on subjects 
that would be most helpful to em- 
ployees in their work. 

Anyone who did not receive a copy 
of the questionnaire may obtain one 
by writing, calling (X-20486), or 
stopping by the Library. 
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Annuities Increase as Price Index Hits New High 


NOTE: As the Newsletter went to 
press, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics announced that it has been 
slightly overestimating the rise in 
the cost of living during the past 
seven months. Correcting the 
error, which is less than half of 
one percent, the Bureau said, 
could reduce the upcoming Jan- 
wary increase for Civil Service 
annuitants. The adjusted CPI 
may delay the Foreign Service 
Februa 1 increase to at 
least March 1. Final corrected 
figures will not be available un- 
til December 20. 


A 7.4 percent cost-of-living increase 
in Civil Service annuities will go into 
effect on January 1. And, if the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) remains at 
or above the present level, Foreign 
Service annuities will be increased by 
at least 5.2 percent on February 1. 
Final figures to determine the Foreign 
Service increase will not be available 
until December 20. 


Civil Service 

The increase in Civil Service annu- 
ities was “triggered” when the CPI 
exceeded by three percent the base 
CPI established in April 1974 (144.0) 
and held for three consecutive 
months: August (150.2), September 
(151.9), and October (153.2). The 
amount of the annuity increase is 
based on the highest percentage in- 
crease over the base CPI during the 
consecutive three-month period plus 
an additional one percent authorized 
by law in October 1969. 

This cost-of-living increase will 
affect employees under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement System, retiring on an 
immediate (not deferred) annuity as 
shown in the following two situations: 
Srruation I—Immediate annuity 
commencing on or before January 1, 
1975. 

The annuity payable will be the 
larger of (1) the amount of actual 
earned annuity as of the day immedi- 
ately before the commencing date of 
annuity or (2) the amount that 
would have been payable based on 
the total service and high-three aver- 
age salary that existed on June 30, 
1974, plus the 6.4 percent cost-of- 
living increase effective July 1, 1974. 
This annuity would then be increased 
by the 7.4 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease effective January 1, 1975. 
Srruation II—Immediate annuity 
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commencing January 2, 1975 or later. 

The annuity payable will be the 
larger of (1) the amount of actual 
earned annuity as of the day immedi- 
ately before the commencing date of 
annuity or (2) the amount that 
would have been payable based on 
the total service and high-three aver- 
age salary that existed on December 
31, 1974, plus the 7.4 percent cost- 
of-living increase effective January 1, 


1975. 


In pending disability retirement 
cases, applicants may request agencies 
to place them on leave without pay 
beginning no later than the last hour 
of the employee’s tour of duty on 
December 31 to qualify for annuity 
computation under situation I above. 
If the disability applicant is in pay 
status during or after the last hour of 
the employee’s tour of duty on 
December 31, the annuity, if allowed, 
would be computed as in situation IT 
above. If the disability retirement is 
disallowed, sick or annual leave with 
pay may be substituted retroactively 
for the leave without pay. If the 
claim is allowed, accumulated annual 
leave will be payable in a lump sum. 
Sick leave will be allowed in the com- 
putation of the annuity rate. 


Foreign Service 

The latest Consumer Price Index 
was 4.2 percent above 147.1, the cur- 
rent Foreign Service base figure estab- 
lished in June 1974. 

If the present CPI remains at or 
above 153.2 through November, a 
Foreign Service annuity increase of 
at least 5.2 percent will go into effect 
February 1. 

To receive this anticipated increase, 
a participant in the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability System 
must be separated no later than 
January 31, 1975, and must be eligi- 
ble for an annuity beginning on or 
before February 1. 

In the case of application for dis- 
ability retirement, special instructions 
will be issued to the participant with 
regard to the date he or she must 
enter a non-pay status. 

Participants with the following 
combinations of age and service are 
eligible for an immediate annuity 
under the Foreign Service Retirement 
System: 

1. Any participant age 50 (by 
January 31, 1975) or older with 20 
years of creditable service. 


2. Any AID participant who is age 
57 or over on January 1, 1975: the 
20-year service requirement is not 
applicable and the employee may 
retire on January 1, 1975, or later. 
(This provision does not apply to 
AID participants who reach age 57 
after January 1, 1975.) 

Retirement effective January 31 
will not require separation travel by 
that date. 6 FAM 132.2-2 provides for 
the deferment of travel and shipment 
of effects for six months after em- 
ployee’s last day in pay status. 

State and USIA will consider re- 
quests for limited FSR appointment 
of retiring FSO, FSIO, FSRU, or 
FSS personnel as reemployed annuit- 
ants immediately following retirement 
on January 31 only if the requests 
meet: 

1. A bona fide official need for the 
employee’s service after February 1 
which cannot be met in any other 
manner; or, 

2. A personal reason for extension 
of employment which if not granted 
would result in great personal hard- 
ship to the employee, the circum- 
stances of which cannot be met by 
deferral of retirement. 

The authority for appointment to 
limited FSR status after retirement as 
an FSRU stems from a new legal in- 
terpretation of Section 527 of the 
Foreign Service Act. 

These FSR appointments will be of 
short duration, normally not to ex- 
ceed three months and Social Security 
deductions will be withheld from 
salary payable during this period. 
Only FSR _ appointments will be 
approved for this purpose, since any 
other type of Foreign Service appoint- 
ment would automatically place the 
employee back under the Foreign 
Service Retirement System, which 
would have the effect of the em- 
ployee forfeiting the cost-of-living in- 
crease. 

Lump-sum leave payments in the 
case of reemployed annuitants will be 
deferred pending final separation 
from the Service. 


The Services of the Executive and 
Professional Placement Division are 
available to all prospective retirees 
who are interested in second careers. 
Inquiries of this nature may be di- 


rected to PER/PCE/EPPS. 





116th Foreign Service Class Includes 
Eight Women, Two Foreign Service Wives 


Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs, wel- 
comed the 34 members of the 116th 
Class of the Foreign Service at a 
swearing-in ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on November 18. 

The class includes 29 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, four Foreign Service Re- 
serve Mustang officers, and one 
Foreign Service Reserve Unlimited 
officer. 

Eleven members are starting their 
careers as Consular Officers. Nine 
have been assigned as Political Offi- 
cers, 8 as Administrative Officers, and 
6 as Economic/Commercial Officers. 

Eight of the 34 are women. Two— 
Carmen Williams and Susan S. Jacobs 
—are the wives of FSO’s. 

Members of the class hold academic 
degrees from some 35 colleges and 
universities. Ten have M.A. degrees, 
or the equivalent, and four have the 
Ph.D., or equivalent, or are candi- 
dates for that degree. 

The average age of members of the 
class is just over 28 years. The young- 
est is 21 and the oldest is 46. One 
served with the Peace Corps and four 
have had military experience. 

The 116th Class is the third of six 
which are scheduled for FY’75. 

Ambassador Laise was introduced 
to the new officers by Hugh G. Appl- 
ing, Deputy Director General of the 
Foreign Service and Director of Per- 
sonnel. 


In her remarks, Ambassador Laise 
urged the class to understand other 
cultures, to learn more of our own, to 
work at solutions to problems in for- 
eign policy, to express their opinions 
to supervisors, and to help Americans 
understand the nature of the world we 
live in. 

“It is not a hopeless world,” she 
commented. “These are difficult times 
but they are great times. As for the 
Foreign Service, it is a very special 
community and one of the greatest 
professions. It provides both oppor- 
tunities for service and opportunities 
for personal fulfillment.” 

Michael Yohn, Coordinator of Jun- 
ior Officer Training, introduced the 
senior guests. The class was sworn in 
by Roger E. Johnson, Special Assistant 
to the Chief of Protocol. 

Members of the 116th Class and 
their “cone” in the Foreign Service: 

Donna J. Anderson, Consular; 
Howard J. Bemis, E/C; Robert A. 
Benzinger, Admin; Deborah A. Bol- 
ton, Consular; Edwina S. Campbell, 
Political; John G. Cook, Consular; 
Thomas G. Dunn, Admin; James K. 
Gordon, E/C; Richard C. Hermann, 
Consular. 

Susan S. Jacobs, Consular; Ann K. 
Korky, Political; Dennis M. Linskey, 
Admin; James M. Lynch, Consular; 
Clifford W. Mecklenburg, Admin; 
Charles D. Mierzejewski, Political; 
John A. Millin, III, Consular; John 


QUITO—Ambassador Robert C. Brewster, left, welcomes Deputy Secretary Robert S. 
Ingersoll to a reception at his residence. The Deputy Secretary headed the U.S. Del- 
egation to the meeting of Foreign Ministers to the OAS, held here November 8-12. 


L. Moran, E/C; Charles H. Morris, 
Jr., Political; John D. Morris, Consu- 
lar; Stephen H. Muller, E/C. 

David A. Nall, Political; Andred J. 
Nelson, Admin; Giovanni Palazzolo, 
Political; Donald E. Parker, Consular; 
Frank S. Parker, E/C; Rudolf V. 
Perina, Political; Don C. Pierson, 
Admin; William P. Pope, Political; 
Earl C. J. Prater, Admin; Max N. 
Robinson, Consular; Denise A. Silber, 
Political; Charles L. Skipper, III, 
Consular; Hendrik F. Vandenberg, 
E/C; Carman Williams, Admin. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies _may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


Personnel 


When recommending a candidate for 
appointment as Consular agent, the super- 
visory post will no longer be required to 
submit to the Department Form DS-—944, 
Certification of Non-Membership in certain 
organizations. 

Form DS—944 is discontinued as a re- 
sult of Executive Order 11785, dated June 
4, 1974, which abolished the list of sub- 
versive — and prohibits its use. 
(TL: PER-387) 

The validity of FAMC-—669 (Participa- 
tion of AID Foreign Service Personnel in 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disa- 
bility System) and FAMC-670 (Implemen- 
tation of New Authority for Retroactive 
Promotions and Pay Adjustments) has been 
extended from November 13, 1974, to May 
13,1975. 

The extension of time for these two cir- 
culars is necessary for the codification proc- 
ess. (FAMC-688 


General Services 


The reporting of excess peapety by De- 
partmental offices has been clarified by a 
separation of requirements for nonexpend- 
able, expendable and combination-lock safe 
property. The reporting requirements have 
also been expanded to cover property ex- 
cess to the needs of the bureau and the 
needs of the Department. (TL:GS-—1073) 

An option has been provided to travelers 
on home leave roundtrip orders to have 
an additional allowance for excess baggage 
in lieu of unaccompanied baggage, on one 
or both legs of the journey. 

The language used in describing the 
points between which travel may be per- 
formed on home leave authorization has 
been clarified. A cross reference has been 
provided which deals with the travel of 
family members when temporary detail is 
involved. (TL:GS—199) 


Political Affairs 


Guidelines and principal changes to fa- 
cilitate the application of orderly proced- 
ures in the negotiations, signature, publi- 
cation and registration of treaties and other 
international agreements of the United 
States are provided in revised chapter 700 
of 11 FAM. (TL:POL-29) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

LEVINE, Lillie 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


GERLACH, Bryce McGregor 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-4’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


LUTKOSKI, Robert Anthony 

LYNN, Peter J. 

McCARTHY, Eugene Michael 
‘obert E. 


, Robert 
McCLELLAN, J. Diane Ballard 
McELHANEY, Douglas L. 
McGUINNESS, John P. 
McLAUGHLIN, Michael John, Jr. 
MELSON, Robert G. 

MERRY, Edward Wa 
METELITS, Michael D. 
as Michael W. 


SSOLA, Thomas W. 
PIERCE, William Allen 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

ADAMSON, David Michael 
BARKELL, William Howard 
BOND, Clifford George 
BOWEN, John W., IV 
BUCHHOLZ, Frank Dietrich 
DeMARZO, Frederick Nicholas 


George 
DERHAM, James Michael 
FEIFER, Theodore 
FENDRICK, Reed J. 
FINROW, Mary Christina 


The following nominations were confirmed by the Senate on December 2: 


TOBIN, James E. 
VESSEY, John W., Ill 
WEST, Robert R. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
AND SECRETARIES 


AITKEN, Robert D. 
ANDERS, James D., Jr. 
ARNOLD, Anthony 
AYERS, Benjamin F. 
CARLETON, William B. 
CAVAN, William E. 
COOPER, Martin W. 


ARMSTRONG, Louise Schaffner 
DEGAN, John J., Jr. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-4, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


ADDIS, John Lindsey 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-6 
TO FSO-5 


LaMANTIA, Russell August Jr. 
MALESKY, Lann A. 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-7 
TO FSO-6 


ALLARD, Clarke William 
AUSTIN, Robert D., Jr. HAAS 
BLACKFORD, Peggy 
BLANFORD, James E. 
BRADTKE, Robert A. 
BRAIBANTI, Ralph Lynn 
CLARKE, Robert William 
COOPER, Laurel M. 
GAMBER, Daniel C. 
HAGEN, Robert S. 

HALL, James Henry 
HARRIS, Charles J. 
HENNEKE, Frederick Loren 
HOLZMAN, John C. 

HUFF, Rodney L. 

IMP, Joel Gerard 

JETT, Dennis Coleman 
JONES, Douglas Hugh 
KIRKPATRICK, Ronald K. 
KRAUSS, William Karl 
LANDERS, Richard K. 
LARSEN, Gary 

LUCY, Michael S. 


TO FSO-7 


RIEGG, Nicholas H. 
ROBINS, David Snyder 


SPRICK, Karl H. 

WEAVER, Kaarn Jayne 
WELTY, Dean L. 

WHITE, Jeffrey S. 
WHITMAN, Gerald J. 
WILSON, Gerard P. 
WOOLWINE, Walter James 
WUNSCH, Gerald A. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-6's, 


DREW, Jerry Lynn 

, George F. 
RICHTMYER, Priscilla K. 
RUSSELL, Layton Ross 
WATKINS, Robert Earl, Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-8 


FISCHER, Ernest J., Il 
FISHER, Richard V. 
FRASURE, Robert C. 


KOELEMAY, J. Douglas 
KOLB, Kenneth H. 
KRAMER, Joseph C. 
LEHN, Alfred M. 
LEMMON, Michael Craig 
McCALLIE, Marshall F. 
MICHAUD, Dennis A. 
MORRIS, John N. 
NAPPER, Larry C. 
PAARLBERG, Don, Jr. 
PRINGLE, Robert W., Jr. 
RODDY, Timothy E. 
ROSE, Carol Lynn 
RUBINSTEIN, Gregg A. 
SHELTON, John Michael 
THOMAS, Herbert S., III 
WOOD, Peter S. 


BUCZACKI, Jeffrey J. 
COOK, Frederick Bishop 
CRAVEN, Robert L. 
CURRIER, Charles Gilman 
FACINELLI, Robyn M. 
FOLEY, Michael Daniel 
HEDSTROM, Kenneth Richard 
HENNEKE, Janet L. M. 
LUBAR, John Victor 
MORGAN, Nancy E. 

SIKES, Joseph T. 

WHITE, Robin Lane 


SECRETARIES 
BRENCICK, William J. 


CHUMLEY, Lana C. 
DAVIDSON, Joni L. 
DERRICK, !ames A. 
DINGER, John R. 
ENGELKEN, Stephen C. 
HANSEN, James D. 
LOSKOT, William F. 
OVERLY, James E. 
SCHLAIKJER, Stephen A. 
SOWERS, Don Kenneth 


HARKNESS, Edward Michael 
HENDRICKSON, E. Mason, Jr. 


ZIOLKOWSKI, John Joseph 


CASWELL, Thomas Hubbard, III 


DAVIDSON, Michael R. 
DAVIS, John William 
DEVLIN, James M. 
DOUGHERTY, Bernard J., Jr. 
EMMLING, Charles R. 
GADSDEN, James I. 
GILHOOLEY, Emily M. 
GWYN, Keith M. 

HART, Howard P. 

HILL, Gordon E. 
HURLEY, Kenneth L. 
JARRETT, Larry G. 
LEONARD, Arthur P. 
MALLETT, John W. 
McCOY, Charles P. 
McDERMOTT, Henry J., Ill 
MERIKOSKI, Juha 0. 
PARKER, Maurice S. 
PEREZ, Frank H. 

ROP, Kenneth J. 
RUSER, Claus W. 
SALMON, William C. 
SAMSON, David T. 
SNELL, Philip W. 
SPINELLI, Robert L., Jr. 
STRANFORD, John D. 
TAPLIN, Winn L. 
VARGAS, Felix C., Jr. 
WALSH, Michael J. 
WALSON, Robert C. 


FSR’s TO BE SECRETARIES 


FIRFER, Alexander 
MORROW, Ward D. 
NORTH, William Haven 
RABIN, Kenneth M. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 


DIEFFENDERFER, John H. 
MILLSPAUGH, Larry G. 


Nominations Included Promotions for Sixty Junior Officers 


President Ford on December 6 at- 
tested the nominations of 60 junior 
Foreign Service officers for promotion. 
(See lists above.) 

The nominations were sent to the 
Senate on November 18 and confirmed 
on December 2. 

The promotions became effective 
on December 6. 

The lists include 12 junior Foreign 
Service officers who were promoted 
from FSO-8 to FSO-7 and 48 who 
were promoted from FSO-7 to FSO-6. 

The nominations were based on the 
findings of the Second Session of the 
1974 State/USIA Junior Officer Se- 
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lection Board, which completed its 
work in July. 

The Board also recommended the 
promotion of seven Foreign Service 
Reserve officers. They are Richard L. 
Baltimore, III, Sharon E. Hunt, Edna 
Jo Lee, Clyde G. Nora and Annie Sue 
Ford Patrick, from FSR-7 to FSR-6, 


UTI 
gounow 


and Glenn W. Carey and Alvin H. 
Chin, from FSR-8 to FSR-7. 

The FSR promotions do not require 
Senate confirmation. L. Dean Brown, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, approved the promotions of the 
Foreign Service Reserve officers which 
became effective September 29. 

The Board reviewed the records of 
125 Class 7 and 8 officers—74 newly- 
eligible and 51 deferred from its first 
session. Of the 51 deferred Class 8 and 
7 officers, the Board recommended 45 
for promotion. Among the 74 newly- 
eligible, the Board recommended 22 
for promotion. 





AT CAREER WORKSHOP—in the photograph at left, Seminar Chairman Hope Meyers, left, poses with panel members for the 
morning session: Sally Moore, Evelyn Backer, Sue Bell, Jean Wilson, and Dorothy Sampas. Shown at right during a break are, 
left to right, Shirley Fearey, AAFSW Vice President; Chairman Meyers; Jean Sisco, President of the American Retail Assoc.; 
and Peggy Kenny, member of the Women’s Information Service Committee of the Junior League of Washington. 


Careers for Foreign Service Wives Discussed at Seminar 


The third seminar on Career Plan- 
ning in the Foreign Service Context, 
sponsored by the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute’s Family Workshop and the As- 
sociation of American Foreign Service 
Women, was especially designed by 
a group of wives to provide some 
answers to troubling questions asked 
by Foreign Service women today. 

Hope Meyers, seminar chairman, 
suggested in her opening statement 
that questions about careers for Fo- 
reign Service wives cannot be fully 
answered without a reevaluation of 
the lifestyles open to diplomatic wives 
in today’s world . 

Foreign Service wives are enjoying 
a wider range of choices than ever 
before in the way they spend their 
time abroad, but fewer than 15 per- 
cent are gainfully employed at over- 
seas posts. So stated Joan Wilson, 
Director, FS{ Family Workshop. Mrs. 
Wilson summarized replies received 
from 35 embassies to a questionnaire 
sent this summer to all wives of U.S. 
ambassadors asking for information on 
conditions of employment abroad. She 
noted that a considerable part of the 
world does not now offer opportuni- 
ties for either paid or volunteer work. 
In such areas, many wives under- 
standably have difficulty in main- 
taining their enthusiasm and morale. 
Where possible, wives are working as 
full- or part-time embassy employees 
and teaching in dependent or inter- 
national schools, or privately; a few 


pursued such occupations as writer 
and researcher, urban planner, photo- 
grapher and model. Much depends on 
the regulations of the local govern- 
ment which reflect, in turn, local 
custom, as well as economic conditions 
and political stance. In general, wives 
appear to support the idea of paid 
employment abroad, but they express 
considerable doubt about its practical 
application. 

A new area for wives was discussed 
by Sally Moore, special assistant in 
the Office of Medical Services, who 
outlined developing opportunities for 
training in the States, and for expe- 
rience abroad, in community service. 
They range from personal counseling 
to cooperative solutions to problems 
which may affect many families. The 
Office of Medical Services hopes many 
more wives will take advantage of its 
knowledge and concern in these and 
related areas to channel wives’ inte- 
rest and experience to the benefit of 
overseas communities. 

Still another possibility, closed to 
wives until three years ago, was dis- 
cussed by Dorothy Sampas, FSO, who 
presented information on the FSO 
husband-wife team concept. Mrs. 
Sampas’ talk elicited many questions 
from seminar participants. Pointing 
to savings to the Department as one 
practical advantage, among others, 
she looks forward to a day when most 
embassies will, as a matter of course 
have husband-wife teams, as well as 


working wives, on the rosters. She 
cautioned that this development will 
not occur automatically, however, and 
advised those interested to keep in- 
formed. 


Sue Bell, now Director for Public 
Relations, Fairfax County (Va.) gov- 
ernment, described her 14 years’ 
experience as a working wife while at 
posts on several continents. In her 
view, energy, persistence and luck 
contributed to her success. She is now 
using all the skills she developed in 
stages while overseas. 

Equally successful. Evelyn Backer 
concentrated exclusively on volunteer 
work during the years she spent 
abroad. On her return to Washington 
in 1968, she was hired by Safeway 
Stores as their first consumer consul- 
tant in this area, a job she held until 
she resigned in 1972. Using her own 
“press dossier” as an example, she 
recommended keeping careful records 
of all work experience and following 
up all employment possibilities, not 
overlooking the classified ads. 

The morning session also included 
a brief description by Katherine Baker 
of a questionnaire for Foreign Service 
wives she has developed in connection 
with her graduate work at Catholic 
University. Mrs. Baker, a Foreign 
Service wife herself, hopes to have a 
preliminary summary of the results 
ready by the spring of 1975. 

Speakers at the afternoon session 
gave an overview of the present Wash- 





ington job situation. Lee Treece, of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
called attention to the increasing num- 
ber of part-time jobs in government, 
and to the acceptance by both gov- 
ernment and business of volunteer ex- 
perience as qualification for paid 
employment. 

Dottie Cook, partner in Job Market, 
Inc., a placement and counseling 
agency, characterized the Washington 
employment picture as “not encour- 
aging,” but she is confident that jobs 
will be found for women who look 
long and hard. The help of a reliable 
agency can be of great assistance in 
the search. 

Arvenne Fraser, partner in Advise 
& Consult, Inc., Washington, and pre- 
sident of the Women’s Equity Action 
League, underlined the options and 
choices open to all women today, of 
which paid employment is only one. 
She emphasized her belief that women 
need to be aware of, and uphold, their 
rights, while they assess and plan for 
their individual futures. 

Final speaker of the day, Jean 
Sisco, wife of Deputy Secretary Joseph 
J. Sisco and President of the American 
Retail Association, drew on her two 
decades of experience in the Washing- 
ton business community, to advise 
women job seekers to be realistic, 
energetic, persistent and confident, as 
they look for employment. She re- 
minded her audience that Govern- 
ment forms only a third of all 
Washington area activity and sug- 
gested trade associations as one often 
neglected area where employment is 
interesting and varied. “Never under- 
estimate the importance of personal 
contacts, especially your friends,” she 
advised, agreeing with earlier speakers 
that many employers now consider 
volunteer experience an acceptable 
part of applicants’ qualifications. 

The concluding portion of the day- 
long seminar was devoted to a discus- 
sion of resume writing led by Arvenne 
Fraser and Ellen Overton, partners in 
the counseling firm of Advise & Con- 
sult, Inc. They also gave individual 
evaluations and suggestions to those 
who had prepared resumes in advance. 

The seminar, another in a continu- 
ing series sponsored jointly by the FSI 
Family Workshop and the AAFSW, 
was held at the River Road Unitarian 
Church in Bethesda on November 8. 
Julie Albrecht, Charlotte Harrell, 
Stephanie Kinney, Lucile Klontz, 
Ann Knox, Sue Low, Emma Rose 
Martin, Micaela Mendelsohn, Kaity 
Miller, Ann Montgomery, Cynthia 
Pinkston and Helen Wanning assisted 
in planning the program. 
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Open Forum Panel Has Lively Sessions 


Open Forum Panel meetings con- 
tinue to attract large numbers of 
State, AID, USIA, and ACDA em- 
ployees. Two of the larger and livelier 
sessions recently were with Admiral 
Elmo R. Zumwalt on “Detente” and 
with Director General Nathaniel 
Davis on “The Ethics of Discretion.” 

Admiral Zumwalt presented a 
frank, rather pessimistic analysis of the 
U.S. strategic military position vis-a- 
vis that of the Soviet Union. He 
traced the rapid development of So- 
viet strategic military strength to that 
country’s realization of its inferior 
position during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. The Soviet build-up, he argued, 
has coincided with a period of stagna- 
tion in U.S. military hardware pro- 
curement due in large part to the 
Viet-Nam War. 

In a recent issue of the News- 
LETTER, the Director General had 
presented his views on the profes- 
sional ethics and responsibilities of 
Foreign Service officers. In the inter- 
est of generating wider discussion of 
this issue, the Panel invited Ambassa- 
dor Davis to meet with its members 
on November 13. Because of the in- 
tense interest demonstrated by those 
who attended the session, a second 
meeting was held, using a panel of 
Foreign Service officers as discussants. 

Meanwhile, other activities of the 
Panel continue. Memos have been 
sent to the Secretary on “U.S. Food 


Foreign Correspondents Will 


Four members of the foreign press 
will address the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women 
(AAFSW) at a meeting to be held in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room in the 
Department on January 14. 

They will give their countries’ views 
of the U.S. citizen. The four have had 
considerable experience in the United 
States. 

Those interested in attending the 
meeting may make reservations by 
sending their names and telephone 
numbers, and the names of guests, 
and $2 for each person, to Mrs. 
Woodrow Leake, 10303 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

At the December 1 meeting the 
AAFSW wished everyone a Merry 
Christmas with a program of festival 
music arranged by Mrs. Alberta 
Thomas for the members and their 
foreign guests. 

The program featured Japanese 
folk songs by Mrs. Tazuko Wakatsuki, 


Admiral Zumwalt 


Policy’ and “Leaks and Foreign 
Policy Consensus.” Use of the dissent 
channel has been fairly frequent. In 
the next issue, the Panel’s chairman 
will review procedures for using the 
channel and indicate the uses to which 
it has been put. 

Issue Number Three of OPEN 
FORUM appeared at the end of 
November, and its editors are now 
looking at articles for next February’s 
issue. Contributions are welcome (up 
to 15 pages double-spaced) on any 
issue of foreign affairs interest. 


Address AAFSW Meeting 


Mrs. Kijima and Mrs. Sutagmi, a dis- 
cussion of international Christmas cus- 
toms and their origins by Mrs. 
Marguerite Jones, and Christmas 
songs by Mrs. Thomas. 

Mrs. Perdita Huston of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration spoke on citizen participation 
in the Bicentennial at AAFSW’s meet- 
ing in the National Portrait Gallery 
in November. 

In her remarks Mrs. Huston dis- 
cussed the plans which are being 
made throughout the Nation for 1976 
and explained the two themes of the 
celebration—our heritage and our 
future. 

Mrs. Huston also discussed some of 
the art festivals, including touring for- 
eign groups, which are being planned 
in communities in the United States. 


Give your children something they 
can’t lose or break this Christmas— 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 
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Air (A) Pouch 


Content Unclassified items only. Items may be reg- 


istered or unregistered. 


Control Hasp secured with Diplomatic lead seal. Items 


not subject to inspection. 


By air—on most direct flight(s) available. 
Generally minimum transit time to destina- 
tion. 


Relative Air cargo rates. 


Cost 


See 5 FAM 331.3-1 for further details. 


Special 
Factors 


Air (A) Pouch—Controlled 


Unclassified items that are considered sensitive because 
of their use. Examples: communications, electronic 
and radio equipment, etc. 


Hasp secured with Diplomatic lead seal. Items not sub- 
ject to inspection. 

Material pouched at origin, unpouched at destination in 
classified pouch room. Thus items treated as classified 
when outside pouch cover. 

Telegram alerts destination post as to date of arrival and 
flight number. 


By air—on most direct flight(s) available. Generally 
minimum transit time to destination. 


Air cargo rates. 


See 5 FAM 331.3-2 for further details. 

Because of special handling requirements, the Controlled 
Air (A) Pouch should be used only when sensitivity of 
item is a definite factor. 

Mark items “UNCLASSIFIED (CONTROLLED AIR 
POUCH),” 
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The Department of State has several types of Diplomatic Pouches, each performing 

the same basic function in a different manner. The function is to move items to and from 
the Department and overseas posts and between posts under the terms of the 

Vienna Convention and applies to all types of Diplomatic Pouches. It is imperative, 


however, that each type be used in the correct manner. 


Surface (S) Pouch 


Unclassified items only. 


Hasp secured with Diplomatic lead seal. Items not sub- 
ject to inspection. 


By surface means, usually ship. Maximum transit times 
to destination. 


Surface rates—substantially less than air cargo rates. 


See 5 FAM 331.6 for further details. 
Surface pouches are normally used to transport bulky, 
non-urgent material. 


1974 


Courier (C) Pouch 


Classified items only. 


Hasp secured with Diplomatic lead seal. Items not sub- 
ject to inspection. 

Inviolability reinforced by the presence of the courier. 
(This factor valid only as long as pouch loads are 
small enough to be adequately controlled by courier. 
Security decreases as size of load increases.) 


By air—but on set courier schedules that normally in- 
volve indirect routing. Transit time usually slower than 


Air (A) Pouches. 


Excess baggage rates—approximately double the cost of 
air cargo. 


The C pouch is subject to same cargo-type handling as 
the A_ pouch; therefore it provides no greater pro- 
tection for fragile items. 

Employees who arbitrarily classify items to get them in 
C pouch do the Department a disservice, violate Execu- 
tive Order 11652, and are subject to administrative 
action. 
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A FOREIGN SERVICE WIFE— 


“Refusing drinks is an easy thing to do...” 


Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical Services, asked 
a young Foreign Service wife to share her story of recovery from alcoholism 
with us. We hope that any Foreign Service wife with a similar problem can find 


the answer in this story. 


My husband is a mid-career For- 
eign Service officer in his mid-thirties. 
I am younger. Our children, born 
overseas, are still pre-schoolers. I am 
an active housewife and pursue a 
part-time career. I am also an alco- 
holic. 

Had it not been for the gentle kind- 
ness and direction of the State Depart- 
ment’s Alcohol Abuse Program, which 
directed me to Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and which made it possible for me to 
receive medical treatment, I would 
probably be drinking today. As it is, 
I have had nothing alcoholic to drink 
in over two years, and I am leading a 
happy, productive life. 

During my period of sobriety, I 
have learned that I am far from alone. 
We housewife drinkers, while large in 
number, are among society’s “hidden 
drinkers.” We are often protected by 
our families, our friends, and our own 
craftiness in not “getting caught.” I 
am quite sure, for example, that none 
of my husband’s colleagues and few 
of my close friends and possibly not 
even my family knew that I had 
crossed that invisible line from heavy 
“social drinking” into alcoholism. But 
during the last few months of my 
drinking I certainly knew I was inex- 
tricably trapped in a wave of depres- 
sion and addiction to alcohol. 


I was not always a heavy drinker. 
I drank very little in college or before 
we went overseas the first time. Even 
with the rounds of cocktails and din- 
ners during our first tour, I enjoyed 
alcohol but was never noticeably 
drunk. Still, I knew that in this lovely 
clear liquid (gin for me), there was a 
good feeling that I had not found 
anywhere else. 

Our next post was a hardship post, 
where drinking was the order of the 
day. I moved up to the morning 
sherry, the afternoon drink(s) with 
friends, the before-dinner drink(s), 
the wine with dinner and the night- 
cap(s). My drinking was heavy, but 
controllable. 

At a later post, the drinking became 
worse. I began to “fortify” myself be- 
fore parties with a few drinks, fearful 
there would not be enough there. I 
carried a miniature in my purse. Still 
holding onto some thread of sanity 
and control, I would manage to limit 
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my drinks to maybe two or three at 
the party, getting panicky at the end 
to get home and have a few more. 
While I would spend the early part of 
the evening relatively sober, I was 
drunk before I went to bed. 

During the last three or four 
months, I was what I call a “sofa 
drinker.” This term is probably self- 
explanatory: I wept a lot. I drank a 
lot. I don’t remember a lot. Fortun- 
ately, the maid took care of the 
children. I was depressed to the point 
of being suicidal (though I was too 
cowardly even to try that seriously). 
I was afraid to go out. I was afraid 
to see people. I was afraid of myself 
and I was filled with a great resent- 
ment against the world. 

Nothing dramatic happened: I 
didn’t end up on skid row. I didn’t 
make a fool out of myself outside 
(since I rarely left the sofa). I didn’t 
lose job, family or money. But I did 
lose my dignity and my self-respect. 
I was guilt-ridden and loathed myself. 
I was sure I was insane. And I was 
sure that I drank because I was in- 
sane: if only my problems would go 
away, I wouldn’t drink anymore. 

Let me mention here that J didn’t 
set out to become an alcoholic. I ac- 
quired this disease of alcoholism by 
drinking too much alcohol, to be sure, 
but why I became a slave to alcohol 
instead of remaining a social drinker 
is a question which puzzles scientists 
even today, and which is totally irrele- 
vant to my recovery now. All that 
matters to me is that I am an alco- 
holic, albeit a recovering one who 
doesn’t drink, that I shall always be 
an alcoholic, and that I can never 
safely take a drink again. 

I was hospitalized for depression 
and fortunately the psychiatrist was a 
very astute gentleman who told me 
that I was an alcoholic—no more, no 
less. I was highly insulted, but in a 
way I was relieved. In a way, I wished 
I were suffering from some sort of 
sophisticated and complicated neuro- 
sis which only affected the highly sen- 
sitive and intelligent. Still, I was 
miserable, and at least there was an 
easy cure to this (what I thought) 
vulgar “habit” of alcoholism. I had a 
glimmering of hope that there was a 
way out for me. I only had to do two 


things: (1) stop drinking, and (2) 
try out the A.A. program. 

I was released from the hospital in 
ten days, at which time I was physi- 
cally withdrawn from alcohol (I had 
no idea I was so addicted—but I did 
shake quite a bit) and was beginning 
to feel healthy. Also, I was not feeling 
crazy. 

I was introduced to the State De- 
partment’s Alcohol Abuse Program 
Coordinator. I was ashamed. I 
thought my husband’s career would 
be ruined. I thought we would never 
be allowed to go overseas again. 

Immediately these ideas were dis- 
pelled. I was told that I was sick— 
with a disease, not with a moral fail- 
ing—and that I was going to get 
better. I was told that my disease 
would be treated confidentially. I 
was told that A.A. was the best ‘cure’ 
available. And the coordinator told 
me that he really did understand, be- 
cause he was a recovering alcoholic 
himself who had been sober for what 
seemed to me like 20,000 years. 

Anyway, I thought I might as well 
cooperate since they had me trapped, 
so to speak. Such a wonderful way to 
be trapped I should like to find again 
in this life! The A.A.’s were not a 
bunch of tambourine-beaters. They 
were kind, loving, gentle, sensitive, fun 
people—from all walks of life. I was 
astonished at their numbers! I was 
astonished that they didn’t “look like 
alcoholics.” I was astonished that they 
weren’t a somber, self-pitying lot who 
spent their whole lives trying to over- 
come their “vice”. 

After a few months, I was aston- 
ished at myself. My “craziness” had 
disappeared. My desire to drink had 
disappeared. My fears were abating. 
My depressions were farther apart and 
less severe. (Today they don’t exist.) 

A few months later, I discovered 
that the State Department had meant 
what it said about my having an ill- 
ness, that I had not ruined my hus- 
band’s career—he was promoted. He 
was given a new assignment outside 
Washington. 

We keep alcohol in our home and 
my guests and my husband drink it. 
It doesn’t bother me not to drink and 
it doesn’t bother me to watch others, 
because I know they can handle it, 
and I know equally well that I can’t. 
I’ve found that refusing drinks is an 
easy thing to do—that nobody really 
takes notice. 

Mostly, ’'ve found that I am once 
again a free human being. I hope that 
if any of you reading this article 
identify with me—not necessarily in 
my actions, but in my feelings—that 
you will seek help, too. 
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Airline Medical Authority Explains 
Jet Travel Effect on Circadian Rhythm 


By Josepu G. Constantino, M.D. 


The following article appeared in 
the August issue of Pan Am 74, pub- 
lished by Pan American World Air- 
ways for its employees. Dr. Constan- 
tino, who is Corporate Medical 
Director there, has given the News- 
LETTER permission to reprint it. 


The circadian rhythm isn’t a pop- 
ular dance craze. It’s the cycle of time. 
It’s day turning into night and night 
into day. It’s the basis for the way 
we tick. And, when we fly in the face 
of the circadian rhythm, the penalty 
is dysrhythmia. 

Air travel dysrhythmia, circadian 
rhythm, biological time clocks, diurnal 
rhythm, time-zone fatigue state, jet 
lag fatigue—are all related phrases 
which airline employees should know 
well because they help explain the way 
jet travelers feel during and after a 
flight. 

Passing through many time zones 
rapidly may produce a change in 
daily biological rhythms which are 
reflected in various human functions 
such as the sleep-wake cycle, digestion 
of food, kidney function, hormone 
levels, alertness and fatigue, changes 
in pulse and respiratory rates, etc. 
These physiological and psychological 
effects vary greatly in different indi- 
viduals. And their adjustments, par- 
ticularly psychological, occur usually 
fairly rapidly. 

The young generally adjust more 
easily; older individuals more slowly. 
All of the functions mentioned above 
are associated with man’s usual day- 
night cycle, commonly called circadian 
rhythm. Fortunately, man is capable 
of adjusting the regulation of these 
periodic processes by himself. We 
know that some people adjust quickly 
to the new time zone while others 
take longer. 

Seasoned travelers generally do bet- 
ter than others since they learn how 
to prepare themselves before a flight 
and pace themselves accordingly after 
a flight, thus minimizing the effects 
of time zone change. 

If one neglects to follow certain 
precautions after a long flight the 


Help is available through the Alcohol 
Abuse Program (Room 2117 NS, 
x21843), your Alcohol Abuse Program 
Coordinator at post and through 
Alcoholics Anonymous in 92 countries 
around the world. 
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person may grow weary and judg- 
ment and performance may be im- 
paired. One should allow a sufficient 
amount of time to synchronize his or 
her internal clock before launching 
into an ambitious schedule of business 
meetings, social activities, etc. 

Individuals taking medication to 
combat disease should consult their 
physician for advice before embarking 
on long flights, since time zone changes 
may alter the rhythm of certain dis- 
ease processes and certain adjustments 
should be made. 

What can one do to minimize the 
possible effects of time zone changes 
before flight? Inactive, middle-aged 
and older people should complete their 
trip preparations at least 24 hours 
prior to take-off in order to allow 
for a period of relaxation, and to be 
free from pressures that result from 
the last minute rush to the airplane. 

If a business meeting or other ac- 
tivity prevents resting on arrival after 
a long air trip it is sometimes possible 
to reset one’s biological time clock be- 
fore departing, that is, by adapting 
to the time schedule of the new des- 
tination before departure. This can 
be accomplished by practicing sleep 
in the afternoon—thus modifying, 
within limits, the sleep cycle which is 
the most critical of all rhythms. For 
those individuals who constantly have 
difficulty adjusting, scheduling a morn- 
ing overseas flight is preferable. 

What about in-flight? 


C) Brief in-flight naps are advisa- 
ble particularly during night flight. 
Eye shades are very helpful to some 
individuals. 

[] Consume alcoholic beverages 
moderately. Avoid over-indulgence 
and eat sensibly. 

[] Drink sufficient water to replace 
moisture loss which occurs naturally 
through the skin and respiration. 

[] Avoid heavy coffee drinkin 
since excess caffein causes fatigue a 
disturbance of heart rhythm. 

[] Reduce cigarette smoking to 
a minimum since carbon monoxide 
build-up in the blood during flight 
may cause many undesirable side ef- 
fects. 

[] Avoid prolonged sitting on long 
flights by walking about and stretch- 
ing. This will prevent pooling of blood 
and swelling in the lower extremities. 

[] Avoid tight fitting clothing. 

What about after the flight?—All 
activities during the initial period of 
overseas “re-phasing” should be paced 
deliberately so that stresses are kept 
to a minimum. The single most es- 
sential requirement is to obtain care- 
fully planned sleep and rest during the 
first twenty-four hours. For example, 
an eastward nighttime flight to Eu- 
rope calls for a morning nap, a lei- 
surely afternoon and early to bed 
that night. An eastward daytime flight 
should be followed by a good night’s 
sleep. Conversely, going from East to 
West, the traveler literally races the 
sun across the sky and many hours of 
elapsed time produce a long day. After 
arrival on such flights early retirement 
and a long sleep is essential. 

Frequently there appears to be an 
air of mystery and fear surrounding 
the effects of time zone change which 
is certainly not warranted in the light 
of present day knowledge. Since jet 
transportation began many years ago 
millions of individuals have traveled 
with no significant detrimental effects 
to health. We do know that humans 
have a multitude of “biological 
clocks” related to their living patterns 
that are quite well established, but 
fortunately, are subject to adjustment. 

In conclusion, one can happily and 
categorically state that although time 
zone changes can cause temporary 
discomfort, they do not have a serious 
effect on the health of the air traveler. 


KINSHASA—Ambassador Deane R. Hin- 


ton, left, and President Mobutu Sese 
Seko of the Republic of Zaire recently 
participated in an authentic Zairian cus- 
tom of pouring a symbolic libation to 
the memory of their ancestors. The cere- 
mony was held when the Ambassador 
presented his credentials to Mr. Seko. 





Automated Document System Provides 
Easy Access to Foreign Policy Files 


The Automated Document System 
(ADS) will bring much of the De- 
partment’s enormous central file sys- 
tem within easy reach of most 
bureaus and officers in the Depart- 
ment. The central file is the permanent 
record of all information pertaining 
to the formulation and execution of 
U.S. foreign policy and is maintained 
by the Foreign Affairs Reference and 
Document Center (FADRC). 

ADS has three objectives: (1) to 
provide a high-speed and reliable 
search and retrieval capability, (2) to 
replace the Department’s hard-copy 
files with microfilm text storage, and 
(3) to reduce the need for document 
files held in bureaus and at posts 
overseas. 

The Document System includes 
most communications between Wash- 
ington and Foreign Service posts. It 
also contains diplomatic notes, memo- 
randums, special reports and corres- 
pondence of long-term interest. 

About 600,000 documents a year are 
fed into the System—three-fourths of 
them telegrams electronically filed in 
their complete form as they pass 
through the Office of Communica- 
tions. TAGS codes, applied by origin- 
ators of telegrams, are sufficient in- 
dexing for about half of the telegrams. 
(This percentage may increase as 
personnel become more aware of the 


importance of correct and complete 
TAGS on all telegrams and airgrams. ) 
The other half is reviewed and in- 
dexed in detail-in the Department. 
The only telegrams that do not enter 
the system automatically are special 
channel messages, “interested party” 
telegrams, and those bearing a special 
restriction such as “EUR only.” 

Hard-copy documents (i.e., written 
on paper)—such as airgrams, diplo- 
matic notes, Congressional letters, etc. 
—are first microfilmed; then index 
citations of them are entered into the 
Document System. 

The full texts of telegrams are held 
in the System for three years. After 
that, the full text is erased from the 
Document System but is still avail- 
able on microfilm. The citation ref- 
erences to both telegrams and hard- 
copy documents are maintained per- 
manently in the Document System. 

The ADS microfilming program 
began in mid—1973. Since then more 
than 600,000 documents have been 
recorded onto some 400 microfilm 
cartridges. If these documents were 
maintained in hard copies, as was 
done previously, they would fill about 
40 file cabinets. The microfilm cart- 
ridges require less than two file 
drawers of space. 

Since the Document System is avail- 
able 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, it 


Indexers add references to airgrams in the Document System. 


Printers quickly furnish copies of tele- 
grams. 


can provide information as easily at 
3:00 a.m. on a Fourth of July week- 
end as it can during weekday working 
hours. The individual officer who 
knows how to use the System is freed, 
in doing research on a specific project, 
from much of the need to run to file 
rooms, enter locked cabinets, or rely 
upon a secretary’s knowledge of which 
document is in which file drawer. The 
officer need not, therefore, limit his or 
her productive work time to those 
hours or days when a secretary is 
available. 

Access to the Document System is 
gained through use of on-line termi- 
nals connected to the Information 
Systems Office (ISO) computer. The 
type of terminal currently in use con- 
sists of a typewriter-line keyboard and 
a cathode-ray tube (CRT). Although 
CRTs are not now commonplace 
around the Department, all regional 
bureaus and several functional bureaus 
will each be acquiring a CRT during 
the current fiscal year. Studies are 
underway to determine the best loca- 
tion for each bureau’s CRT. In a 
bureau having a CRT, anyone who 
has a need and desire to use the 
System will be granted access and 
given training in its use. 

Viewing or obtaining a copy of a 
telegram, or finding references to 
hard-copy documents on a particular 
subject, is relatively simple. 

The name of the sending post and 
telegram reference number, typed into 
the CRT, will call up a telegram. 

If the message reference number is 
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not known, but other indexed factors 
are known, such as originator, ad- 
dressee, date, personality, organization, 
topic, country, etc., a search can be 
made to locate the document. This is 
done by linking known terms together 
in a search; for example, BONN AND 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND 
EGYPT AND JULY 1974. This 
would retrieve all document references 
in the System involving messages to or 
from the U.S. Embassy in Bonn during 
July 1974 reporting on West German 
investments in Egypt. If the number of 
references supplied by the System in 
response to the query is considered too 
large, the search can be narrowed by 
asking, for instance, just for those 
documents that are classified, or to 
just those mentioning one _person’s 
name. 

Documents, lists of references, index 
citations or any screenful of informa- 
tion available on the CRT can be 
quickly printed out on a teletype 
attached to the CRT. While one or 


Automated Country Fact Sheets 


more documents are being printed, the 
same documents and others may be 
viewed or searched via the CRT 
screen. 

The Document System also con- 
tains Country “Fact Sheets” for 155 
countries and the European Com- 
munity. At present 17 types of infor- 
mation are stored in the Document 
System about each of these 156 enti- 
ties. (See accompanying list.) The 
information is updated by FADRC, 
using information supplied by the 
responsible bureaus. The Department’s 
aim is to keep the country information 
file as current as possible by updating 
each segment as soon as new informa- 
tion becomes available. 

The Document and Reference Di- 
vision of FADRC will continue to 
provide retrieval services to officers 
who do not have access to a terminal 
and to process requests for records 
that are not a part of the automated 
system, such as material dated before 
July 1973 and retired files. 


The Document System contains information on 155 countries and the European 
Economic Community. The fact sheets may be called up and read just as any tele- 
gram would be. The types of information included are: 


Legal—treaty information 

The country’s treaties and agreements 
with foreign countries, including the 
United States (F-010) 

Security information 

The country’s military strength and U.S. 
military aid (F-001) 
Economic—financial—trade data 


Basic economic and financial statistics 
for the country (F-002) 


Trade of the country, with U.S. and other 
countries (F-~011) 
AID data 


Developed countries’ aid to the country, 
if any (F-003) 


Principal donors of aid to the country, if 
any (F-~012) 


U.S. aid to the country, if any (F-004) 


Types of AID projects in the country, if 
any (F-009) 


Specific U.S. capital assistance projects 
in the country, if any (F-013) 


Aid given by this country to others, if 
any (F-~005) 


investment data 
U.S. private investment in the country, 
by categories (F-006) 


Direct investment by third countries in 
the country, and the country’s invest- 
ment in the U.S. (F-014) 


Investment 
(F-~015) 


climate in the country 


Cultural and scientific information 


Cultural, educational, scientific and tech- 
nological agreements the country has 
with U.S. and other (F-016) 


Exchange program statistics, i.e. the 
numbers of people and the amounts of 
money involved in exchanges between 
the country and the U.S. (F-007) 


U.S. citizen presence 


The numbers of U.S. citizens resident in 
the country—both those on official duty 
and those who are private citizens, by 
professional categories (F-008) 


Government leadership 
Chiefs of state and cabinet officials of 
the country (F-017) 


How to view the text of the fact sheets 


Type VT-+-space+country’s TAGS code+space+section code. The section codes are 
the five-character references in parentheses above. For this file only, the EEC data 


has a TAGS code of EE. 
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Questions and Answers 


What is the “minimize” procedure? 

“Minimize” is a procedure to con- 
trol telegraphic messages when an 
emergency or crisis prevails. It can 
be imposed on specific posts (for 
example, Minimize Brussels, Berlin) , 
on all posts in a specific geographic 
area (Minimize West Africa), or 
worldwide (Minimize General). 

When Minimize procedures prevail, 
telegrams not related to the crisis must 
be diverted to other means of trans- 
mission unless an approving authority 
(deputy assistant secretary or officer 
of equivalent or higher rank) deter- 
mines that the subject matter requires 
telegraphic handling and _ personally 
approves such handling. 

Only the Office of Communications 
(A/OC) in the Department, on 
advice from a post or based on its 
own awareness of abnormal condi- 
tions, may impose or cancel Minimize. 
Department message centers are re- 
sponsible for notifying drafting and 
releasing officers when Minimize pro- 
cedures are in effect. 


I am enrolled for regular insurance 
through the Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Program. How 
is the amount of insurance deter- 
mined? 

The amount of your regular insur- 
ance is equal to your basic annual 
pay rounded to the next higher thou- 
sand, plus two thousand. (Basic an- 
nual pay does not include overtime, 
hazardous duty, or other extra pay.) 
The minimum amount of regular in- 
surance coverage is $10,000; the max- 
imum, $45,000. 

How much does this life insurance 
cost me and how do I pay? 

Currently, you pay 27% cents bi- 
weekly for each $1,000 of coverage. 
This represents two-thirds of the total 
cost; the Government pays the bal- 
ance. Your share is deducted from 
your pay. 


I anticipate returning to a post in the 
near future and will be needing cer- 
tain publications there. How can I 
obtain them? 

Posts must use their own funds for 
publications. They may order publi- 
cations (books or journals) directly 
from American or foreign sources. If 
a post has a problem in identifying a 
publication, its source, or its price, the 
Department’s Library will be glad to 
assist. Requests for U.S. telephone 
directories should be sent to the 
Library. 
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Schedule of courses at FS! 
Program 
The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 
Latin America 

East Asia 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Management Behavior Seminar 


_ 6 
To be announced 


Systematic Management Analysis Course To be announced 


Consular training 
Consular Course 
Advanced Consular Course 


Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Special Consular Services 


ss 6 a 
Course will be held in 
April/May 1975 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Length of course 
3 weeks 


4 weeks 
2 weeks 


18 months 
18 months 
12 months 


eS 


Economic and commercial training 

Foreign Service 
Economic/Commercial Studies 

Workshop on International 
Business/Commercial Activities 


13 


2 a 


26 weeks 


6 weeks 


a eee EEUU EERE 


Political training 
Systematic Political Analysis 
Radical Ideologies and Political Systems 
The Post-Industrial Society 
Quantitative Techniques 

in Political Analysis 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior Officer training 
Basic Course 


27 _ 
13 _ 


1 week 
1 week 
1 week 


1 week 


514 days 
514 days 


5 weeks 


Ua EEE 


Communication skills 
Public Speaking 


Effective Writing 
(Section I—GS-10 and above 
A Workshop in Basic Office Skills 
and Techniques 


Intermediate Stenography 


Advanced Stenography 
Basic Communications II 
Dictation & Transcription Workshop 


Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service families 

(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Ad Hoc Workshop 


(Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living) 
Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


8 weeks 
(24 hrs) 
21% weeks 
(12 hrs.) 


8 days 
(20 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs. 30 
hrs. class- 
room, 30 
hrs. lab.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
3 days 


4 days 


7 days 
214 days 


2 weeks 


5 days 
2 days 


Award for Excellence in 
International Relations 
Sponsored by DACOR 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
Retired (DACOR) is sponsoring an 
award for academic excellence in the 
field of international relations to be 
funded by its Educational and Wel- 
fare Foundation. 

The first award in the amount of 
$3,000 will be granted to an out- 
standing student of the class of 1975 
of the Edmund A. Walsh School of 
Foreign Service of Georgetown Uni- 
versity to assist the awardee in pur- 
suing advanced study in international 
relations at a recognized institution of 
higher learning. 

The University is cooperating with 
DACOR by nominating three candi- 
dates for the award and by providing 
pertinent information to permit the 
DACOR Foundation to make the final 
selection. Georgetown was selected by 
DACOR for the first award because 
of its long interest in Foreign Service 
studies for which a School was estab- 
lished in 1920. Other universities may 
be similarly invited to participate in 
the future, DACOR said. 


Nominations Are Sought for 
Arthur S. Flemming Awards 


The Department is seeking nomina- 
tions for the 27th annual Arthur S. 
Flemming Awards sponsored by the 
Downtown Jaycees of Washington, 
D.C. Deadline for nominations is De- 
cember 30. 

Ten awards will be presented to 
outstanding young men and women in 
the Federal Government who will not 
reach their 40th birthday before Jan- 
uary 1, 1975. Nominees may be officers 
or employees in either the depart- 
mental or field service throughout the 
world. 

Awards will be made principally for 
outstanding and meritorious perform- 
ance during the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30, 1974. 

Further information on the Flem- 
ming Awards—and the required forms 
for nominations—may be obtained 
from Eugene R. Schelp, Department 
Awards Committee, Room 231, SA-6, 
(9) 235-9582. 


For anyone who still thinks that 
cancer is always fatal, the American 
Cancer Society reports that there are 
1,500,000 Americans alive today who 
are cured of cancer. They know that 
cancer is most curable when caught 
early and you should too. 
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Short-term Training 


Program Launched 


The Department has launched a 
new short-term training program to 
meet its skill requirements in a “world 
of growing diplomatic complexity and 
domestic change.” 

The objective of the program is 
eight weeks of training, exclusive of 
language, for every officer in classes 
FSO/R/RU-6 through 3, and GS 
and FSS equivalents, during a four- 
year tour in Washington. 

Sponsored by the Office of the Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service 
in cooperation with the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, the flexible program will 
facilitate the opportunity for officers 
to take advantage of short-term train- 
ing opportunities at FSI. 

The new program, outlined in a 
Department notice to all employees 
on November 15, will integrate short- 
term training with the assignment and 
counseling functions. 

Beginning January 1, officers in 
FSO/R/RU Class 6 through Class 3 
who are assigned to Washington will 
meet with their supervisors and 
career counselors to map out a pro- 
gram of short training courses to be 
taken during their Washington tours. 

These short courses, will be gener- 
ally for one or two weeks. They will 
cover such subjects as political studies 
and international relations, the foreign 
policy process, area studies, economics 
and trade, management, public ad- 
ministration, and public speaking. 

They will be offered from one to 
ten times a year, depending on de- 
mand. Special courses also will be 
scheduled to deal with special topical 
issues, such as the Law of the Sea or 
World Resources. 

The Office of Personnel has made 
a study of the courses currently offered 


at the Foreign Service Institute. The © 


evaluation of these courses will “pro- 
vide a basis for strengthening course 
offerings and developing new ones to 
meet emerging requirements,” officials 
pointed out. 

In announcing the new program, 
the Department pointed out that “in 
various cases and for a variety of good 
reasons, full attainment of this objec- 
tive (of eight weeks training during a 
four-year Washington tour) may not 
be possible.” 

“Through the establishment of a 
training target, the participation of 
the counselors in defining training 
needs, and increased discussion and 
planning between officers and supervi- 
sors concerning short-term training, 
the Department, will, however, be able 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area Studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Intensive language training 
Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Eastern) 
Bulgarian 

Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Farsi (iranian Persian) 
French 

German 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 

Swahili 

Tamil 

Thai 

Turkish 

Vietnamese 


Early morning language classes 
French * 

German’ 

Italian * 

Portuguese * 

Russian ? 

Spanish * 


Dec. 


Length of course 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


NNNNNNN ND 


21 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12 months 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 


1MLAT score of 50 or better or previous language experience required for beginners. 


2 Beginners not accepted for Russian. 


to make the most effective use of 
available training opportunities and 
strengthen its capacity to meet the re- 
quirements of global diplomacy,” offi- 
cials said. 


The new training program carries 
out some of the recommendations of 
the Task Force report, Diplomacy for 
the Seventies, which called for in- 
service training at the mid-career level 
which would strengthen an officer’s 
core diplomatic skills, and broaden 
his conceptual, functional and geo- 
graphic horizons. 


Past efforts to meet these needs 
through a single training program, 
such as the old 13-week Mid-Career 
course, failed because not enough offi- 
cers could be spared from operations 
for such a lengthy period. 


Tested S-1+ or better required. 


Three FSO’s Qualify for 


Language Commendation 

Three Foreign Service officers re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objectives for language proficiency. 

The objective is a proficiency of 
S-4/R-4 in one language and at least 
S-3/R-3 in a second. The three offi- 
cers are: 


Donahue, Gilbert J. 
Spanish 
French 

Rickert, Jonathan B. 


Romanian 
Russian 


Murphy, Peter K. 
French 
Italian 





Critical Comments in Rating Reports 
Do Not Bar Promotions, Survey Shows 


A survey by the Personnel Evalua- 
tion Division of the Office of Person- 
nel does not support the view that cri- 
ticism in a performance report kills 
any chance of promotion for years to 
come. 

The existence of these critical com- 
ments, according to PE, proves a point 
many Rating Officers ignore: That 
candor about an officer’s weaknesses, 
placed in balance against his strengths, 
will not necessarily be misread by Se- 
lection Boards. Sometimes it seems to 
be persuasive evidence that the file at 
hand is full and objective, and that 
the overall favorable impression it 
gives can be accepted as a true ac- 
counting. 

Unless we have honest and candid 
OER’s, PE says, we fail to promote 
the people who have earned it. If we 
do not have a picture of the whole 
person, we cannot make use of our 
officers to their advantage or that of 
the Service in promotion, training and 
assignment. 

The Performance Evaluation Divi- 
sion points out that Selection Boards 
depend on the OER and the occa- 
sional Inspector’s Evaluation Report 
(IER) in their deliberations. 

The attitude of the Selection Boards 
concerning critical comment is sug- 
gested in the report of one of the 
Boards that met this autumn: “Much 
of the praise,” the Board wrote, “was 
so overblown . . . that often it was 
hard to find the real individual 
beneath the verbiage . . . . We looked 
for a valid, candid picture of the offi- 
cer, not some ‘ideal’ foreign service 


god or goddess.” 


The excerpts below were culled by 
PE from performance reports and in- 
spectors’ reports submitted in the 
course of the four years immediately 
prior to the Selection Board ranking 
that brought about those officers’ pro- 
motions. 

The critical comments quoted are, 
of course, taken out of their broader 
context. They do not reflect the gen- 
eral tenor of the reports, each of 
which, taken as a whole, portrays a 
strong and continually improving per- 


formance. 
* * & 


“ 


. displays a certain lack of em- 
pathy with others although he does 
not differentiate on the basis of rank, 
class or age... .” 

“Reflecting his strong personality, 
he tends to make absolute pronounce- 
ments on issues without full indication 
of how carefully he has studied the 
issue. His views would often be more 
persuasive if they showed evidence 
that all pertinent factors had been 
weighed before arriving at a judg- 
ment.” 

(Inspector’s Report) “Mr. X’s ad- 
ministration has tended to overlook 
the maintenance of the Embassy com- 
pound, which encompasses the 
Chancery and Residence (the 
compound is) in many places un- 
sightly and badly in need of repairs or 
paint... . He is not easily moved 
from a position once he has taken it, 
and he is not popular among US 
Government emplovees in — pe 

& .&.@ .@ 

“T suspect, but do not know, that 

Mr. X’s advancement has not been as 


SELECTION BOARD I—Shown being sworn in for service on Selection Board | are, 


left to right, Ambassador (Ret.) Fulton Freeman; Ambassador to Yugoslavia Malcolm 


Toon; Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald, U.S. Representative to the European Com- 


munities; Ambassador to Indonesia David D. Newsom; 


; and Carl M. Marcy, former 


Chief of Staff, Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


rapid as it should have been because 
he does not adjust to changing situa- 
tions as quickly as he should and his 
presentations and recommendations 
are sometimes too narrowly drawn.” 

(Inspector’s Report) “X’s supervi- 
sion of his Political Section was ex- 
cellent, his supervision of the 
Consulate in the past year left some- 
thing to be desired. He did not find an 
occasion to visit the post and, while 
he gave considerable oral guidance 

. it is clear that this did not meet 
the situation.” 

%* & & & 

. I have advised him at times to 
delegate more and to be a little bit 
more exacting, particularly in the case 
of repeated mistakes or similar over- 
sights on the part of members of the 


staff.” 
+ & & & 


“IT seldom change his drafts and 
when I do it is usually because he 
sometimes is a bit too expansive in his 
expression.” 

*%*& & & 


“Somewhat impatient with those 
who do not measure up to the high 
standards he sets for himself, he may 
at times be almost too quick in point- 
ing out deficiencies or obscurities in 
the drafting or oral presentation of his 
colleagues .. .” 

* et & 


“ 


. he tends to form judgments 
very quickly and to move rapidly and 
decisively on the basis thereof. This 
has occasionally resulted in his unin- 
tentionally preempting decisions that 
properly should have been referred to 
me.” 

** * # 


“ 


tends to become impatient 
once a project is well launched, both 
to finish it and to move on to a new 
challenge. He therefore performs best 
when he has staff support to follow 


through and complete details. . . .” 
= @°o'@ 


“In the rush, and given his primary 
interest in policy and operations, I 
occasionally find, as he is aware, that 
his work needs further checking on 


details of fact or of writing.” 
* *& & 


. he has developed a valuable 
understanding of the scene. 
Unfortunately much of his knowledge 
and his insights tend to remain in his 
head and not be transferred to paper 
where they could be of wider value.” 

* + # 

“He submitted a total of seven air- 
grams during the year, most of them 
spot reports; only one was of any 
length or depth. He was unable to 
complete a number of reporting pro- 
jects suggested to him.” 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“S” Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to Moscow, South- 
east Asia and the Middle East, 
October 23 to November 9. He was 
accompanied by Jerry Bremer, David 
Gompert, Jacquelyn Hill and Bonnie 
Long of his immediate staff, and Paul 
Barbian, Anda Lidums, Dick Hecklin- 
ger, Karla Gebert, Alan McKee, Bon- 
nie Kuhr, Ronald Woods and Margie 
Soltis of the Secretariat Staff. 

On November 17 the Secretary left 
Washington to accompany President 
Ford to Japan, Korea and Vladivos- 
tok. Lawrence Eagleburger, Mr. 
Gompert and Mildred Leatherman 
traveled with the Secretary. He was 
met in Japan and accompanied to the 
People’s Republic of China by Mr. 
Bremer, Al Adams, Bonnie Andrews, 
Christine Vick and Karlene Knieps 
of his immediate staff, and Steve Wor- 
rel, Janet Buechel, Suzanne Butcher 
Barabara Moore, Peter Reams and 
Gahl Hodges of the Secretariat Staff. 

Ambassador at Large ‘Robert J. 
McCloskey headed the U.S. delega- 
tion in the first round of Spanish-U.S. 
negotiations on extension of U.S. base 
rights in Spain, which took place in 
Madrid, November 4-7. The delega- 
tion included Alan Lukens, Director 
of Iberian Affairs; Lawrence Pezzullo, 
Special Assistant to the Ambassador; 
Phillip Barringer, DOD/ISA; and 
Robert Fouche, Embassy Madrid. Fol- 
lowing the negotiations in Madrid, 
Ambassador McCloskey visited Lisbon 
and discussed the ongoing Azores 
negotiations with Portuguese officials. 

Herbert J. Spiro, Member, Policy 
Planning Staff (S/P), spoke to the 
officers of the Political Affairs Depart- 
ment of the United Nations Secretar- 
iat on November 4. His topic was 
“Global Interdependence.” He also 
addressed a group of Scholar-Diplo- 
mats visiting EUR on November 12 
on “Policy Planning,” and _partici- 
pated in a conference at Princeton 
University on “A New World 
Order?,” November 14 and 15. 

Robert Anderson, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Press Relations 
(S/PRS), accompanied the Secretary 
on his recent 17-day trip to Moscow, 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Roma- 
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WINNER—Bert Knitter, DSRA’s Recreation Programmer, presents Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s Personal Assistant Jane Rothe with skis, poles, and boot bag, the prizes she 
won at the recently held DSRA Ski Show and Clinic. 


nia, Yugoslavia, Rome (for the World 
Food Conference), Middle East and 
Tunisia. 

Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Combatting Terror- 
ism (S/CCT), spoke before the Burns 
International Investigation Bureau, 
Miami, Florida, on October 17. From 
there he traveled to Europe for con- 
sultations with Embassy officials in 
The Hague, Brussels and Paris, Octo- 
ber 19-27. 


Ambassador Hoffacker was a guest 
lecturer on international terrorism at 
the Special Operations School at 
Hurlburt Field, Florida, on November 
12. He also addressed a joint Civitan- 
Lions Club meeting in neighboring Ft. 
Walton Beach and was interviewed on 
local station WFTW. 

Thomas Bowie, Deputy Coordina- 
tor, International Labor Affairs 
(S/IL), attended a Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations Problems Raised by 
Multinationals in Advanced Industrial 


| 





VISITORS—Isaac W. Carpenter, Jr., who served as Assistant Secretary for Adminis- 
tration-Controller from 1954 to 1957, left, and Mrs. Carpenter recently visited the 
Department and were taken on a tour of the Diplomatic Reception Rooms by Curator 
Clement E. Conger, Chairman of the Fine Arts Committee. Mr. Carper.ter was an 
important figure in obtaining funds for the new Department building in the Fifties. 


Societies, held at the Kellogg Center 
on the Michigan State University 
campus in East Lansing, Michigan, 
November 10-13. This conference, 
jointly sponsored by the Michigan 
State University and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, included a select 
group drawn from unions, companies, 
universities and governments of the 
United States, Canada, Western 
Europe and Japan. 


Frank Kellogg, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Refugee and Migra- 
tion Affairs (S/R), headed the U.S. 
Delegation to the 38th Session of the 
Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
(ICSM) at Geneva, November 18-20. 
Mr. Kellogg also served as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
32-nation organizatiori, November 14 
and 15. 

Lawrence Arthur and Harold Heil- 
snis, most recently of the Passport 
Office, have joined S/R:ORM as 
Refugee and Migration Officers. 

The Foreign Service Grievance 
Board (S/FSG) welcomed Shirley 
Norlem, Helene O’Shaughnessy and 
Robert Sherwood to its staff. 

Richard Dugstad is a new Interna- 
tional Relations Officer in the office 
of the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Narcotics Matters (S/NM). 

Arthur Shankle has joined the 
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Operations Center (S/S—O) 
Deputy Director for Operations. 

Janet Lynch is a new member of 
the secretarial staff of the Manage- 
ment Systems Staff (M/MS). 


as a 


Administration 


. Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 


Secretary for Communications (A/ 
OC) ; Edward Fenstermacher, Chief, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Oper- 
ations Division (OC/P), and Don 
Kline, OC /P Operations Staff, visited 
the U.S. Postal Service’s Bulk and 
Foreign Mail Center in Jersey City 
and the U.S. Diplomatic Pouch Sec- 
tion at JFK Airport in New York con- 
cerning the movement of the Depart- 
ment’s pouches. 

Six Communications and Records 
Assistant recruits began OC’s six-week 
C&R Operations Course. They are 
Carl J. Giampietro, assigned to San 
Salvador; Ethel C. Hoover, Bonn; 
Joseph L. Lopez, Ankara; Ralph D. 
Schmidt, Stockholm; Eugene W. von 
Flotow, Cairo; and Larry D. Waldron, 
Athens. 

Robert L. McConahy, Communica- 
tions Security Division (OC/S), and 
Abbott P. Sayre, OC Budget Officer, 
attended the hall session of the For- 
eign Service Institute’s Systematic 
Management Analysis Course. 

Catherine G. Cavazos, OC/S; Li- 


onel R. Martin, OC/T; Richard G. 
Sharpe, A/OC-W; Donald J. Stew- 
art, OC/T; Betty L. Thomas, OC/ 
EX; and Edward Vazquez, Brussels, 
attended the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute’s Supervisory Studies Course at 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEO) Willie Johnson, James R. 
Leonard, Ned Z. Paes, Wendell C. 
Payne, Charles F. Sergeant, and Rich- 
ard D. Tinker completed a five-week 
course in the installation and mainte- 
nance of high-frequency radio equip- 
ment conducted by the manufacturer’s 
representatives in the OC/EX Train- 
ing Center. 

CEO Charles A. Hanson, Programs 
and Engineering Division (OC/PE), 
completed a three-week course in tele- 
typewriter maintenance at the manu- 
facturer’s training center in Chicago. 

CEO Grover R. McDowell, OC/ 
PE, completed a five-week equipment 
maintenance course at Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas, while CEO Ed- 
ward L. Watson, OC/PE, took a 
four-week course in the maintenance 
of electronic telephone switching sys- 
tem in Des Plaines, Illinois. CEO 
William G. Fitzpatrick, Jr., completed 
a three-week course in equipment in- 
stallation practices at the Warrenton 
Training Center. 

Henry H. Coleman, Jr., OC/P, 
received a 20-year Length of Service 
Award, while George C. Houston, Jr., 
OC/P, was presented a 10-year award. 
Henry A. Jackson, OC/T, was 
awarded a Quality Step Increase. 

Foreign Service employees transfer- 
ring to OC included Thomas Cusack, 
from Bangkok Regional Courier Office 


- to the Washington Regional Courier 


Office; Paul Arcand and Glenn Pow- 
ell, both CEO’s, from Bangkok to 
OC/PE; and Gary Kelly, C&R As- 
sistant from Athens to OC/T. 

Phillip A. McCallum, a new em- 
ploye, reported for duty to the Diplo- 
matic Mail Pouch Branch of OC/P. 

William O. Scott, printing specialist 
in the Publishing and Reproduction 
Division (PBR), attended the South- 
eastern Regional Chapter of the In- 
Plant Managers Conference at New 
Orleans, November 7-9. 

Stan Klem and Debbie Miller, PBR 
editors, completed the four-week Gov- 
ernment Printing Office course on 
Editorial Planning for Printing Pro- 
duction. 

Roland R. Bradley, of PBR’s Oper- 
ations Branch, attended a course en- 
titled Introduction to Estimating and 
Production Planning, sponsored by the 
Washington Printing Institute. Mr. 
Bradley and Joseph Floyd of PBR’s 
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Plant, had previously attended a 
course on Layout and Design, also 
sponsored by the Washington Printing 
Institute. 

Bobbie L. Cullom joined the bind- 
ery section of PBR on November 11. 

Tony Hervas and Neil Seidenmann, 
interpreters with the Language Serv- 
ices Division (OPR/LS), took part 
in the border meeting between Pres- 
ident Ford and the President of Mex- 
ico in October. 

On November 6, Donald Barnes, 
Chief of the OPR/LS Interpreting 
Branch, left for Quito to assist Deputy 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll at the 
Foreign Ministers Meeting there, re- 
turning to Washington on Nov. 13. 

OPR/LS Japanese specialist Bill 
Fukuda traveled to Portland, Maine. 
several times during November in con- 
nection with hearings involving a 
Japanese fishing boat seized in U.S. 
waters. 

Jose de Seabra of OPR/LS flew 
to Rome the first week of November 
to interpret for the Secretary and the 
Argentine Foreign Minister at the 
World Food Conference. He then 
traveled to Ankara and on to Tunis 
for the Secretary’s visit there. 

On November 8, Cyril Muromcew 
of OPR/LS returned from some five 
weeks of talks in Moscow on peaceful 
nuclear explosions. 

Harry Obst, OPR/LS German in- 
terpreter, was involved in the US. 
visit of the Austrian Chancellor, No- 
vember 9-14. 

Sam Maggio, French interpreter, 
accompanied the Presidential visit ad- 
vance party to Martinique, November 
13 and 14. 

William D. Krimer and Loralyn 
Andersen, part of the OPR/LS SALT 
contingent, returned to Washington 
on November 5. Another member of 
the same contingent, Dimitri Arens- 
burger, left Geneva for Moscow on 
October 30 to interpret for a delega- 
tion sent there under ACDA auspices. 
On November 7 he returned to Ge- 
neva to assist the U.S. Delegation at 
the Conference on European Security 
which was expected to meet there un- 
til late December. 

OPR/LS Russian specialists Krimer, 
Peter Afanasenko and Dimitry Zar- 
echnak, assisted by contractor Vladi- 
mir Grinioff, interpreted for the 
complex meetings of the U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. Joint Commission on Trans- 
portation, November 11-13, with Ms. 
Andersen typing final copy of all 
Russian documentation. 

Alvin Mills, OPR/LS conference 
reporter, flew to Chicago on Novem- 
ber 14 to cover the Secretary’s off- 
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the-record remarks to a group of 
media executives. 

Alec Toumayan and Stephanie Van 
Reigersberg, OPR/LS French inter- 
preters, spent a week in Dakar at an 
AID-sponsored Food Shortage Sem- 
inar. 

OPR/LS Spanish interpreters Her- 
vas, Ted Herrera and Fancisco Lanza 
interpreted at a narcotics control sem- 
inar in Mexico, November 4—15. 

The Second Preparatory Meeting 
of the Working Group on Transna- 
tional Enterprises of the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers met in the Depart- 
ment the week of November 18. The 
proceedings were aided linguistically 
by an OPR/LS team comprised of 
OPR/LS Chief Theodore Leon, Mr. 
Barnes and Jorge Perez, in supervisory 
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capacities; Mr. de Seabra, Mr. Hervas, 
Mr. Maggio, Mrs. Van Reigersberg 
and Sophia Porson, as interpreters; 
and Renee Mahler, Rose Shields and 
14 contract interpreters, translators 
and bilingual clerical staff. 

Rachel Hopp joined OPR/LS as 
a bilingual typist on November 18. 


African Affairs 


During a five-week orientation visit 
to central and southern Africa which 
began October 18, Assistant Secretary 
Donald B. Easum met with govern- 
ment and political leaders in Zaire, 
Malawi, Tanzania, Botswana, Lesotho, 
Swaziland, South Africa and the Por- 
tuguese territories of Angola and Mo- 
zambique. 


ZOMBA, MALAWI—Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Donald B. Easum, right, 
and Ambassador Robert A. Stevenson, second from right, are shown at a recent 
meeting at the State House with H. Kamuzu Banda, President of Malawi. 


EMPLOYEE HONORED—Hassie F. Pope, left, AF Bureau Message Center, receives 
his 30-year Length of Service Award from AF Executive Director Willizm G. Bradford. 
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Edward W. Mulcahy, Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary during Mr. Easum’s ab- 
sence, addressed 320 officers at the 
Marine Corps’ Quantico-based Staff 
and Command College and the Am- 
phibious Warfare School. He spoke on 
U.S. policy and interests in Africa. 


Walter L. Cutler, Director, Office 
of Central African Affairs, visited Lu- 
saka, Bujumbura, Kigali and Kinshasa 
in November. 


J. Hall Diggs, Country Officer for 
Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea and 
Gabon, visited Cameroon and Gabon 
on an orientation trip in November. 

George H. Mitchell, Assistant Ni- 
geria Desk Officer, spoke on “Career 
Opportunities in the Foreign Service” 
at Howard University’s Career Day, 
held on October 30. 

Howard K. Walker, Nigeria Coun- 
try Officer, spoke to a seminar of sen- 
ior corporate executives in Pittsburgh 


ee * 
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on commercial opportunities in Ni- 
geria. 

James K. Bishop, Alternate Direc- 
tor for West African Affairs, partici- 
pated in a meeting of the African 
Studies Association in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 31 to November 1. 

Theodore Ford, Country Officer for 
Uganda, spoke to a missionary orien- 
tation group in Pine Mountain, Geor- 
gia, on U.S. foreign policy and the 
function of U.S. embassies abroad. 

Gilbert D. Kulick, Country Officer 
for Somalia and Assistant Country 
Officer for Ethiopia, spoke to a group 
of students in the Security Assistance 
Planning Exercise at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. Mr. Kulick also dis- 
cussed the Horn of Africa at the For- 
eign Service Institute with the African 
Area Studies Group. 

William G. Bradford, Executive 
Director for the Bureau of African 
Affairs, presented Length of Service 
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COPENHAGEN—Kirsten Hansen, left, a secondary school student, learns the capa- 
bilities of a new word processing machine from FSL Emmy Moyse during her recent 
“tour.” Miss Hansen had written to the Embassy asking permission to observe its 
operation for a week. The Embassy welcomed the chance to show Danish youth what 
the mechanics of diplomacy are ali about. Both Miss Hansen and Embassy staffers 
pronounced the experiment a success and the Embassy is looking forward to having 


another student observer next year. 
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Awards to the following members of 
the AF Message Center: Hassie F. 
Pope, 30 years; Thomas S. Young, 20 
years; and Charles S. Cunningham, 10 
years. 

Ambassador James B. Engle, Da- 
homey, was recently in the Depart- 
ment on consultation. William D. 
Brewer, Ambassador to the Sudan, has 
returned to post. Ambassador Edward. 
S. Little has departed to undertake 
his new assignment as U.S. envoy to 


Chad. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director Fred Iklé spent Novem- 
ber 16-28 in Europe discussing arms 
control issues with European and 
USG officials in London, Cologne, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Brussels, 
Vienna and Paris. While in London, 
he addressed the Foreign Affairs club 
on nuclear proliferation. In Vienna, 
he conferred with officials of the 
IAEA. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Paul Wolfowitz, Special Assistant for 
Projects, and Brig. Gen. K. C. Kae- 
richer, ACDA Deputy Assistant for 
Plans and Analysis. 

Environmental Modification Limi- 
tation Talks were held in Moscow, 
November 1-6, in accordance with the 
joint statement signed during the 
Summit meeting in July. ACDA 
Assistant Director Thomas D. Davies, 
Dr. Pierce Corden, John Glassman 
and Barbara Younes were members of 
the U.S. group. 

FSO Howard Meyers has been 
selected as the Staff Director for The 
General Advisory Committee on Arms 
Control and Disarmament. During his 
32 years of government service, Mr. 
Meyers has served with the Depart- 
ment of State in London, Brussels, 
twice in Tokyo, and in a variety of 
important positions in Washington. 
Most recently he has been Director of 
the Office of Strategic and General 
Research in INR. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, Harvard 
Law School and the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy. 

A new unit has been established in 
the International Relations Bureau, 
designated the Nonproliferation Staff. 
Charles Van Doren, Special Assistant 
for Treaty Implementation, will head 
the new unit, which will also include 
Dr. John McNeill and Frank Crump. 
The group will coordinate ACDA’s 
preparations for the NPT Review 
Conference. 

Dr. McNeill joined ACDA as a 
Foreign Service Reserve Officer. He 
comes to ACDA from England where 
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he has just completed the require- 
ments for a Ph.D. at the London 
School of Economics. Dr. McNeill also 
holds a B.A. from the University of 
Notre Dame, a law degree from Vil- 
lanova University and an LLM from 
the University of London. 

Lt. Cdr. Jean-Loupe Combemale 
has been assigned as a Military Staff 
Assistant in MEA. A graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, the Armed 
Forces Staff College and the French 
Naval War College, Cdr. Combemale 
has served for a number of years as 
a submarine officer and an intelligence 
officer. He is coming to ACDA from 
a tour of duty with the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Philip Padgett has left ACDA after 
three years with the Agency, most re- 
cently as an intelligence operations 
specialist in PAB/VN, to join the 
Pacific-Sierra Corporation. He will be 
associated initially with their Wash- 
ington office. 

Recent speaking engagements in- 
cluded: Director Iklé, Georgetown 
University; Deputy Director J. Owen 
Zurhellen, Jr., University of Hawaii; 
Assistant Director Amrom Katz, U.S. 
Military Academy; Counselor John 
Newhouse, American Defense Prepar- 
edness Association; Assistant Director 
Robert Behr, The Brookings Institu- 
tion; Dr. A. J. Hartzler, American 
Association of University Women; Dr. 
Peter Sharfman, Syracuse, Cornell and 
Rutgers Universities; and Dr. John 
Boribht, Stanford University. 


Director General’s Office 


The Secretariat of the Board of 
Examiners conducted its annual 
Training Seminar for the Deputy 
Examiner staff, December 2-14. The 
Seminar included a series of presenta- 
tions on Americans arranged by FSIO 
Jack W. Juergens, the BEX Deputy 
Executive Director. Each of the Dep- 
uty Examiners also took the 1974 
written examination, the same test 
taken by prospective officer candi- 
dates, to familiarize themselves with 
its content. 

Dr. Erich Prien, the Board’s con- 
sultant, arranged for a day-long pre- 
sentation on interview research and 
techniques by the staff of the Life 
Insurance Management Research As- 
sociation, a leading organization in 
the field. Winston Lord, Director of 
the Policy Planning Staff, and mem- 
bers of the staff of the Educational 
Testing Service, the Board’s contrac- 
tor for the written examination, also 
participated. 

The Director General met with the 
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PAPUA, NEW GUINEA—Consul General Mary S. Olmsted recently visited a village in 
the Asaro Valley of the Eastern Highlands. Here she admires a villager’s mask. 


BEX Deputy Examiners at the off- 
site location at Cacapon. Elaine D. 
Smith was the action officer in charge 
of arrangements for this year’s Sem- 
inar. 

FSIO-3 Leon Lederer and FSIO—-5 
Betsy A. Fitzgerald, on transfer from 
Paris and Tokyo, respectively, have 
been appointed Deputy Examiners 
with REM/BEX. 

Janice McElveen and Carolyn Hol- 
liday have joined the DG/MED staff 
(C&R Section). 

Dr. Alfred Henderson joined the 
staff of Medical Services (DG/MED) 
in the Clinical Branch. 

Mary Ann Reed, from Santiago, 
has joined the DG/MED Staff as 
secretary to the Deputy Medical Di- 
rector. 

Robert V. Carey joined the DG/ 
MED Staff as the Executive Officer, 
effective December 1. 

John S. Connolly, DG/MED’s 
former Executive Officer, departed to 
join the staff of NEA/EX. 

High Quality Increases were award- 
ed to DG/MED employees Billie 
Wilds and Marjorie Hunley. Samuel 
Combs and Francine Bowman of 
DG/MED received Meritorious Serv- 
ice Increases. 

Length of Service Awards went to 
DG/MED staff members Helen Wein- 
ert (30 years), Luana Kiandoli (10 
years), Dorothy Ferrell (10 years), 
Marjorie Hunley (10 years), Nita Jo 


Nelson (10 years), Lankward Smith 
(10 years) and Albert Awagain (30 
years). 

DG/MED personnel attending 
training courses recently included 
Kathlyn Cantrell, FSI’s Supervisory 
Seminar; Cynthia Dearing, a Mustang 
trainee, Introduction to ADP; Flor- 
ence Crisp, Counseling Employees 
with Problems; and Dr. William Wat- 
son, General Surgery Course. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
spoke to the Japan-American Society 
on “Japan and the U.S.: The Record 
of Cooperation” on October 21. On 
October 29 he spoke in New York to 
the Far East-America Council on 
“Asian-American Economic  Rela- 
tions.” Mr. Habib and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretaries Arthur W. Hummel, 
Jr., and Lester E. Edmond partici- 
pated in a seminar on China sponsored 
by the Brookings Institution on 
November 1 and 2. Mr. Habib spoke 
to the Far East Luncheon Group 
November 6 on Korea and on Novem- 
ber 11 he spoke before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in Boston on “Im- 
plications of U.S.-China Rapproche- 
ment for East Asia.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Hum- 
mel addressed the 29th session of the 
Senior Executive Education Program 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Over 100 representatives of American mining companies, sup- 
pliers to the mining industry, U.S. commercial banks and U.S. Government agen- 
cies attended the Export-Import Bank’s recent Mining and Minerals Conference. 
Julius L. Katz, left, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was one of a number of officials who addressed conference perticipants 
on U.S. involvement—public and private—in overseas mineral development. Shown 
with Mr. Katz are, from left, William J. Casey, President and Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States; Tilton H. Dobbin, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Domestic znd International Business; and Marshall T. Mays, President 
and Chief Executive O;ficer, Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 


in Charlottesville, Virginia, on No- 
vember 13. He also participated in the 
EA Regional Seminar held by the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar on 


November 14. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller visited CINCPAC Hono- 
lulu, and Embassies Saigon, Phnom 
Penh, Vientiane, Bangkok and Ran- 
goon during an orientation trip to 
Southeast Asia from October 19 to 
November 10. Mr. Miller spoke at 
the Veterans Day Ceremony in Cin- 
cinnati on November 11. 


Daniel A. O’Donohue is the new 
Director for Korean Affairs, replacing 
Donald L. Ranard who has retired. 
Mr. O’Donohue was the Counselor 
for Political Affairs at the Embassy in 
Seoul. 


Anthony Geber, Director of the 
Office of Economic Policy, represented 
EA at the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York, November 


18 and 19. 


Alfred M. Lehn is a new EA Staff 
Assistant, replacing Donald L. Jame- 
son, who moved to the Libya desk of 
NEA/AFN. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Ambassador Edwin 
M. Cronk from Singapore, Ambassa- 
dor David D. Newsom, Indonesia; 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr., 
New Zealand; Arthur Goodwin, Ad- 
ministrative Counselor, Cambodia, on 
home leave round trip; Travis Finley, 
going as Economic/Commercial Offi- 
cer to Bangkok; Michael Michalak, 
assigned as Commercial Officer to 
Sydney; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Kepler, 


going to Tokyo as Communications 
and Records Officer and secretary, 
respectively; Cletis W. Butler, retired 
GSO from Phnom Penh, now on an 
FSR appointment; Emily Perrault, 
returning to Jakarta as Economic/ 
Commercial Officer; and Thomas 
Matthews, assigned to Rangoon as 
General Services Officer. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. 
Enders traveled to Tokyo and Bonn 
during the week of November 4 for 
consultations with senior government 
officials on energy matters. Following 
his Bonn talks, Mr. Enders stopped 
in Brussels for the final working meet- 
ings of the Energy Coordinating 
Group before returning to Washing- 
ton November 11. 

Mr. Enders left Washington No- 
vember 16 for renewed consultations 
in Europe. In Paris he signed the In- 
ternational Energy Program Agree- 
ment on behalf of the United States. 
Following these ceremonies Mr. En- 
ders represented the United States at 
Paris meetings of the OECD Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee’s “Working 
Party 3” and of the “Group of Ten,” 
and thereafter traveled to Geneva and 
various European capitals for contin- 
ued energy and financial discussions. 

Returning to the United States No- 
vember 24, Mr. Enders traveled to 
New Haven, Connecticut, where he 
participated for two days as a Chubb 
Fellow in discussions with Yale fac- 


ulty and graduate students on inter- 
national economics. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs Julius L. 
Katz traveled to Ottawa on Novem- 
ber 1 for discussions with the Cana- 
dian Government on _ international 
pipelines. Mr. Katz, as Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary, represented the Bureau 
November 19 at “EB Day” of the 
Executive Diplomat Seminar. On No- 
vember 26, Mr. Katz testified before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs regarding the newly- 
established International Energy Pro- 
gram. Later that week, he met with 
a Canadian delegation headed by As- 
sistant Deputy Minister for Trade 
Thomas M. Burns on bilateral meat 
trade problems. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ray- 
mond J. Waldmann, accompanied by 
Richard T. Black, represented the De- 
partment at U.S./European talks in 
Munich, October 28-30, on commu- 
nications facilities planning for the 
decade 1980-90. 

The talks were scheuuled in re- 
sponse to a West German invitation 
to FCC Chairman Richard E. Wiley 
on behalf of the European Conference 
of Posts and Telecommunications and 
were also attended by representatives 
of the Office of Telecommunications 
Policy, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent (OTP). Chairman Wiley, with 
members of the Commission staff, 
acted as principal U.S. spokesman. 

For a number of years U.S. regu- 
latory procedures in North Atlantic 
facilities planning have occasioned 
concern to the Europeans. The Mu- 
nich talks which were preceded by 
two earlier sessions in 1971 had the 
purpose of establishing agreed plan- 
ning principles and laying the struc- 
tural groundwork for continuing liai- 
son activity. 

Although no final decisions were 
taken, several schemes were offered 
for the establishment of study groups 
to deal with future communications 
requirements. These will be the sub- 
ject of further consideration and co- 
ordination prior to another round of 
talks tentatively scheduled to take 
place in late January or early Feb- 
ruary. 

En route to the Munich talks, Mr. 
Black headed the U.S. delegation to 
a meeting of the International Tele- 
communications Union Plan Commit- 
tee for Asia in Tokyo. Because of the 
partial overlay of the two conferences, 
and Mr. Black’s consequent early de- 
parture from Tokyo, Francis S. Ur- 
bany of OTP led the delegation dur- 
ing the final stages of the Committee’s 
work. 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary Wald- 
mann, assisted by James Magnor of 
the Aviation Negotiations Division, 
headed the U.S. delegation in consul- 
tations with the Netherlands which 
resumed in Washington, November 
11-14. The first session of the talks 
took place in The Hague, October 
21-25. The United States seeks Dutch 
agreement on a reduced level of air 
transport services between the United 
States and the Netherlands so that 
there may be fair and equal oppor- 
tunity for the U.S. carriers in the 
market. 

Negotiations based on the same ob- 
jective opened November 18 in Wash- 
ington with Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. Mr. Waldmann again 
chaired the U.S. team. The United 
States believes that the Scandinavian 
Airlines System is offering service be- 
tween the United States and Scandi- 
navia which exceeds the requirements 
of the market. 

Arrangements are being made for 
similar negotiations with Switzerland 
and Belgium. Agreement on capacity 
levels across the North Atlantic have 
been worked out with British, Greek 
and Italian airlines by the U.S. inter- 
national carriers and approved by the 
CAB. 

John S. Meadows, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, chaired a U.S. 
delegation in talks with the Thais in 
Bangkok, October 21 to November 1. 
The Thais seek additional route rights 
to the United States while the United 
States seeks agreement on the lifting 
of restrictions on U.S. airlines in 
Bangkok by the Thai Government. 
Some progress was made toward 
agreement and further negotiations 
will be held in 1975. 

A series of negotiations with Peru, 
Ecuador and Panama were conducted 
by Michael Styles, Chief of the Avia- 
tion Negotiations Division, Novem- 
ber 14-27 in Lima, Quito and Panama 
City. The talks dealt with the aspira- 
tions of these countries for new routes 
to U.S. points, and the conditions 
under which the U.S. carriers operate 
in these markets. Mr. Styles also 
stopped in Guatemala for exploratory 
talks concerning a future air transport 
agreement with that country. 

Richard K. Bank, Acting Director, 
Office of Maritime Affairs, headed an 
inter-agency fact-finding mission to 
Tehran and The Hague, September 
19-25, wherein the international lia- 
bility and port entry problems asso- 


Mr. Bank co-chaired the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 33rd Session of the 
Council of the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) held in London on October 
1 and 2. 

From October 16 to 18, Mr. Bank 
was Alternate U.S. Delegate to the 
5th Extraordinary Assembly of IMCO 
during which that body approved 
amendments to the IMCO Conven- 
tion, which when brought into force, 
will expand the size of IMCO’s Coun- 
cil and Maritime Safety Committee. 

Additionally, Mr. Bank was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the In- 
ternational Conference on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, 1974, held in London 
from October 21 to November 1. The 
Conference adopted a revised SOLAS 
Convention which contains among 
other items a new accelerated amend- 
ment procedure which is intended to 
be more responsive to the implemen- 
tation of advances in maritime tech- 
nology in the field of international 
safety requirements. 

Following the conclusion of the 
European regional Economic/Com- 
mercial conferences in Rome and 
Paris, Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel 
W. Biller traveled to Jerusalem and 
Cairo where he participated in meet- 
ings of economic subcommittees es- 
tablished under the joint cooperation 
commissions with Israel and Egypt. 
EB/CBA, which Mr. Biller heads, has 
been given responsibility within the 
Department for economic aspects of 
the new joint cooperation commis- 


sions between the U.S. and various 
Near Eastern countries. 

On November 12, Robert J. Bush- 
nell, Deputy Director of the Office of 
Business Practices, addressed the 
Washington Liaison Group of the 
Council of the Americas. Mr. Bushnell 
discussed the studies of multinational 
corporations currently underway in a 
number of international organizations. 

On November 19, Mr. Bushnell 
addressed the Purchasing Manage- 
ment Association of Pittsburgh on 
“American Business and the American 
Embassy.” 

Over the past two and one-half 
months, Michael B. Smith, Fibers 
and Textiles Division, has traveled to 
nine countries in Latin America and 
the Far East for bilateral textile nego- 
tiations and consultations. In addition, 
Mr. Smith and A. Joseph Williams 
of the Division participated in bilat- 
eral negotiations in Washington with 
the Republic of China, the Republic 
of Korea and Romania. As a result 
of these meetings, six new textile bi- 
lateral agreements have been nego- 
tiated. 

Dave Dunford, General Commer- 
cial Policy Division, participated in 
two weeks of informal negotiations on 
a draft Charter of Economic Rights 
and Duties held at the United Na- 
tions in New York, October 8-18. 
Several paragraphs remain in disa- 
greement and the U.S. is supporting 
further discussions. Mr. Dunford was 
also a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the VIII Meeting of the OAS/ 


ENVOY MEETS BUSINESSMEN—Ambassador to Ghana Shirley Temple Black recently 
met with members of the Cocoa Exchange having business interests in Ghana at a 
luncheon arranged by the Business Council for International Understanding. Shown 
with Ambassador Black are, from left to right, Merrill J. Bateman of Mars, Inc.; 
Julian Hemphill of Hershey; Bernard S. Blumenthal, President of General Cocoa, and 
Alexander Golodetz of that company; and Robert M. McCormack of J. F. Dengle Co. 


ciated with the introduction, transit, 
and berthing of nuclear powered mer- 
chant vessels were discussed with the 
representatives of the Governments 
of Iran and the Netherlands. 
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SCCN Ad Hoc Group on Trade 
which met in Guatemala City, No- 
vember 11-15. The purpose of the 
meeting was to prepare a list of prod- 
ucts of special interest to Latin Amer- 
ica for possible inclusion in a U.S. 
system of generalized tariff prefer- 
ences. 

The following officers entered on 
duty: John N. Morris, Executive 
Staff, and James M. Derham, Office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Resources and Food 
Policy. 


Educational and 


Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., spoke to 300 members of the 
National Council of University Re- 
search Administrators (NCURA) at 
a meeting in the Department on Octo- 
ber 31 during the NCURA annual 
conference in Washington. Mr. Rich- 
ardson was joined in a panel discus- 
sion by representatives of other De- 
partmental bureaus and of agencies 
involved in international research 
activities. 

Mr. Richardson participated in the 
faculty seminar of the Center for In- 
ternational Affairs at Harvard on 
November 14. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock led the U.S. delegation 
to the meeting of the U.S.-Egyptian 
Joint Commission Working Group on 
Educational and Cultural Affairs in 
Cairo, October 24—26. 

Daniel Newberry, Director, Office 
of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Programs (CU/NEA), accompanied 
Mr. Hitchcock. Later, both attended 


the PAO Regional Conference in 
Tunis, October 30 and 31. Mr. New- 
berry also visited Amman, Jerusalem 
and Tehran for consultations. 

On October 29 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Lee T. Stull addressed the 
participants in the Multi-regional Pro- 
ject on Urban Transportation. 

Mr. Stull hosted a luncheon for the 
Jefferson Fellows of the East-West 
Center in the Henry Clay Room of 
the Department on November 7. On 
November 8 Mr. Stull briefed the 16- 
member Delegation of the American 
Council of Young Political Leaders 
prior to their tour of Japan, Novem- 
ber 8-22. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan A. 
Reich addressed the Southeast Re- 
gional Conference of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Affairs 
in Nashville, Tennessee, October 24, 
on the subject of “International Un- 
derstanding—The Foreign Student as 
a Resource.” He also visited Meharry 
Medical College, Fisk University and 
Vanderbilt University. CU has cooper- 
ative programs with all three institu- 
tions. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, Special Assist- 
ant for International Minority Pro- 
grams, attended the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium Work- 
shop, October 28 to November 1 in 
Mobridge, South Dakota. She also 
visited the University of California 
branches at Davis, Santa Barbara and 
Los Angeles, the University of the 
Pacific and Stanford. 

Mrs. Bourgin participated, Novem- 
ber 11-14, in the National Indian 
Education Association Conference in 
Phoenix, Arizona. She then visited the 
University of Arizona, University of 
Texas at El Paso, New Mexico State, 


LENGTH OF SERVICE AWARDS—CU Assistant Secretary John Richardson, Jr., pre- 
sents awards to, left to right, L. Arthur Minnich (25 yrs.), Yale Richmond (30 yrs.), 
Wharton Hubbard (30 yrs.), Marshall Berg (25 yrs.), and J. Manual Espinosa (30). 


the University of New Mexico and 
the Institute of American Indian Art 
in Santa Fe. 

Richard L. Roth, Director of the 
Office of Policy and Plans (CU/ 
OPP), and Jane M. Alden, CU/OPP, 
participated in talks on English 
teaching with the British Council and 
officials of the British Government in 
London, October 23 and 24. 

Sven Groennings, CU/OPP, deli- 
vered an orientation lecture on CU 
at FSI on October 23. 

Mr. Groennings visited Northern 
Europe, November 1-15, where he 
consulted with governmental and aca- 
demic leaders and lectured on USS. 
political topics. In Norway he spoke 
before the Christian People’s Party’s 
parliamentary caucus, at the Confed- 
eration of Labor’s national school in 
Somarka and the Norwegian Foreign 
Policy Institute. In Finland he spoke 
before the Paasikivi Society of Tam- 
pere-University of Tampere and at 
the University of Helsinki and in 
Sweden at the University of Lund. 

Mr. Groennings also conducted 
backgrounder press conferences at the 
USIS centers in Helsinki, Stockholm 
and The Hague; spoke before the 
youth division of the Netherlands-U.S. 
Solidarity Foundation; and met with 
faculty groups at the Universities of 
Uppsala, Leiden and Amsterdam. 

Peter Lydon, CU/OPP, partici- 
pated in the Midwestern regional con- 
ference on international education in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, October 22 and 
23. The conference was jointly spon- 
sored by the American Council on 
Education and the University of 
Nebraska Institute for International 
Studies. 

Frederick Hartley, CU/OPP, trav- 
eled to Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
November 15 to participate in an in- 
teragency review of a large-scale com- 
munications policy research project 
being conducted by Ithiel de Sola 
Pool and his staff at MIT. CU is 
participating in the funding of the 
project, which is investigating the im- 
plications of a worldwide, low-cost 
data telecommunications network. 

Vernelle Carsons has transferred 
from the Office of Western European 
Program (CU/WE) to CU/OPP as 
a part-time secretary. 

Richard Straus, Director, CU/WE, 
attended the planning committee 
meeting for the European Regional 
American Studies Conference to be 
held at Salzburg, Austria, April 19- 
23, 1975. While in Europe, Mr. Straus 
also consulted with the posts at Vien- 
na and London. 

Mr. Straus attended a meeting of 
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the Institute of International Educa- 
tion Advisory Commission on Admis- 
sions in New York on November 15. 

Kathryn Carlson has transferred 
from the Office of Eastern European 
Programs to CU/WE as a part-time 
secretary. 

David I. Hitchcock, Director of the 
Office of East Asian and Pacific Pro- 
grams (CU/EA), left Washington 
October 29 for a month-long visit to 
East Asian and Pacific posts, includ- 
ing Australia, New Zealand, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, 
the Philippines and Japan. He also 
met with officials of the Asia Founda- 
tion in San Francisco and the East- 
West Center in Honolulu. 

Albert Ball, formerly assigned to 
the Board of Examiners, has joined 
CU/EA as the new Chief, North 
Asian Programs. Mr. Ball will direct 
CU programs in Japan and the Re- 
public of Korea. He is a Japanese 
language officer. 

John F. McDonald, outgoing Chief 
of North Asian Programs, visited New 
York for a conference on U.S.-Japan 
educational exchange. 

Lauralee Peters, Student Affairs 
Officer, CU/EA, visited New York 
City, November 1 and 2, to confer 
with staff members of the Institute of 
International Education. 

Murray Zinoman, Program Officer 


for the People’s Republic of China, 
CU/EA, traveled to Toronto to ac- 


cept the transfer of the Chinese 
Archeological Exhibit, which is sched- 
uled to be shown at the National Gal- 
lery of Art from December through 
April. Mr. Zinoman also visited Kan- 
sas City with officials of the PRC 
Liaison Office to arrange for the 
showing of the exhibit in Kansas City 
beginning in April. 

Maxwell Chaplin, Director of the 
Office of Inter-American Programs 
(CU/ARA), attended the 1974 
annual meeting of the Latin Ameri- 
can Studies Association, Nov. 14-16. 

Marvin Hoffenberg has transferred 
from ARA/CCA to CU/ARA as Pro- 
gram Officer. 

Bernard J. Rotklein, formerly in 
INR/RES, has joined the office of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Pro- 
grams (CU/NEA) as Senior Program 
Officer for South Asia. 

Marian L. Tipton has also joined 
CU/NEA as Program Officer for 
Bangladesh, Maldives, Nepal and Sri 
Lanka. Her previous assignment was 
in Special Consular Services. 

Mary E. Mellette has joined the 
secretarial staff of CU/NEA. 

Carl Bartz, Senior Program Officer 
for CU/NEA, attended the eighth 
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OSLO—Ambassador Thomas R. Byrne, 
right, presents a Departmental certificate 
and engraved silver bow! to Ole Bruland 
who retired after 39 years of service 
with the U.S. Government. 


annual meeting of the Middle East 
Studies Association in Boston, Novem- 
ber 7-9. He also participated in the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Research Center 
in Egypt, held at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts during the same week. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director of 
the Office of Private Cooperation 
(CU/PC), participated in a panel 
discussion at the 20th Anniversary 
Conference of the National Council 
on Philanthropy, which was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 21-23. 

Mr. Johnson spoke at a meeting 
of the Public Relations Committee of 
the International Section of the Phar- 
maceutical Manfacturers Association 
on November 13 in New York City. 

Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 
rector, CU/PC, visited Mexico City 
and Bogota, November 3-8, for con- 
sultations with Embassy officials and 
Chamber of Commerce executives in 
support of the corporate public affairs 
program. 

Senior representatives from 20 
major foundations attended a meeting 
of the Foundation International 
Group October 29 in the Department. 
E. Lee Fairley, Assistant Director, 
CU/PC, was the coordinator. 

Constance Stuart, Deputy Director, 
Office of International Visitor Pro- 
grams, visited the Dallas Committee 
for Foreign Visitors on November 7. 
She also spoke to the Board of The 
Educational Foundation of the Amer- 
ican Women in Radio and Television 
in Houston, Texas, and attended a 
day-long session at the University of 
Houston entitled “The UN Comes to 
Houston.” 


Mrs. Stuart traveled to Syracuse, 
New York, on November 13 to parti- 
cipate in an evaluation session of the 
Syracuse University International 
Broadcasters Project and to speak at 
the concluding banquet for the gran- 
tees. 

Peter Solmssen, Advisor on the 
Arts, attended the 46th American 
Assembly at Arden House in Harri- 
man, New York, from October 31 to 
November 3. The topic of this meet- 
ing was the future of the art museum. 

Meredith Palmer, Arts Analyst in 
the Office of International Arts Af- 
fairs, attended the American Associa- 
tion of Museum Directors’ second 
seminar on fine arts insurance in New 
York City on October 19. 

William J. Cunningham and Mary 
Ann Spreckelmeyer, Office of Youth, 
Student and Special Programs, parti- 
cipated in the meeting of directors of 
orientation centers for foreign stu- 
dents at the Institute of International 
Education in New York City Novem- 
ber 7 and 8. 

Ms. Spreckelmeyer was in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, November 12 and 
13, for a meeting at the Educational 
Testing Service of the Policy Council 
for the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL). 

The United States Youth Council 
sponsored a 12-member delegation of 
youth leaders on a trip to Israel, 
November 18-27. 

The Government Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Book and 
Library Programs met in the Depart- 
ment to discuss a USIA proposal for 
increasing the distribution of Ameri- 
can books overseas. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Incor- 
poration of the East-West Center 
met in San Francisco to work out 
the details of establishing the Center 
as an independent institution. 

Staff officers of the binational com- 
missions visiting CU for consultation 
recently included Dr. Naliru Shetty, 
Director of USEF/India’s regional 
office in Madras; Husnu Ersoy, Exe- 
cutive Secretary USEC/Turkey; and 
Dr. Charles Bolive, Executive Secre- 
tary, USEF /Pakistan. 

Ralph Vogel, Director of the Oper- 
ations Staff, Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships (CU/BFS), participated in a 
meeting of Region VIII of the Na- 
tional Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs at Easton, Maryland, 
Yctober 16-18. 

Robert O. Jones and Al Smith, 
Office of International Athletic Pro- 
erams (CU/IAP), attended the 
annual convention of the Amateur 


Athletic Union (AAU) in Washing- 
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ton. AAU delegates visited Deputy 
Assistant Secreiary Alan A. Reich in 
the Department to discuss interna- 
tional sports. 

Maurice Brooks has been trans- 
ferred from Dublin to CU’s San 
Francisco Reception Center as Educa- 
tional and Cultural Officer. 

Heidi Brotherton has transferred 
from the Office of Facilitative Serv- 
ices to the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Lelia Dunmore, formerly of the 
Office of the Executive Director, has 
joined the secretarial staff of the 
Office of Public Information and 
Reports. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur Hartman 
traveled with the Secretary to Mos- 
cow, October 22 to 27, and to Buchar- 
est, Belgrade and Rome, November 
3-5. From Rome he accompanied the 
Secretary to the Middle East, return- 
ing to Washington November 9 after 
participating in talks between the 
Secretary and Portuguese Foreign 
Minister Soares and Spanish Foreign 
Minister Cortina en route home. 

From October 27 to November 3, 
while the Secretary was in South Asia, 


Mr. Hartman traveled to Bonn, Brus- 
sels, London and Paris for talks with 
government and international organ- 
ization officials in those cities. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Wells 
Stabler joined the Secretary for the 
South Asian portion of his trip and 
participated in the Secretary’s visits 
to Bucharest, Belgrade and Rome. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein was in Paris October 
22-27 to attend the EUR Economic/ 
Commercial Officers Conference and 
joined Mr. Hartman for consultations 
in London the following week. 


Rufus Z. Smith, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, and 
Donald A. Kruse, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Canadian Affairs, were 
members of the U.S. section of the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
(Canada-U.S.) attending the 139th 
meeting of the Board held at Eglin 
Air Force Base, October 22-25. The 
Board, composed of U.S. and Cana- 
dian civilian and military representa- 
tives, meets as a consultative body for 
the discussion of bilateral political- 
military issues. 

Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg 
departed London on October 30 to 
return to private life. 


Ambassador David K. E. Bruce was 
in Washington for briefings and con- 
sultation prior to assuming his new 
post as U.S. Representative on the 
North Atlantic Council. 

Ambassador John Sherman Cooper 
was in the Department for briefings 
before assuming his duties as the first 
U.S. Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic. In addition to 
meeting with the President and the 
Secretary, Ambassador Cooper spoke 
with a number of Department officers 
who will be concerned with U.S. rela- 
tions with the GDR. Ambassador 
Cooper arrived at his post in early 
December. 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald, 
Brussels/USEC, arrived in Washing- 
ton November 10 to serve as a mem- 
ber of a Foreign Service Selection 
Board. He remained in Washington to 
participate in U.S.-EC Consultations 
December 5 and 6. 

Ambassador to Austria John P. 
Humes and Mrs. Humes, accompan- 
ied by Philip W. Arnold, Public Af- 
fairs Officer, USIS, Vienna, were in 
the United States November 8-18 in 
connection with the official U.S. visit 
of Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of Aus- 
tria. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, 


ZAGREB—President Josip Tito Broz of Yugoslavia recently visited the Technology for the American Home Exhibition at the Zagreb 
international Fair. Above, President Tito, far right, inspects the Westinghouse Kitchen of the Future at the U.S. Pavilion with 
American Ambassador Malcolm Toon, center, and U.S. Exhibition Director Frank A. Ursino. 
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Sweden, arrived in the Department 
for consultations on November 12. 

Malcolm Toon, Ambassador to Yu- 
goslavia, was in the Department to 
serve as a member of the Career Min- 
ister Selection Board. 

Earl D. Sohm, former Deputy Chief 
of Mission in London, departed his 
post on November 8 for reassignment. 
Mr. Sohm was in the Department on 
consultations the week of November 
11. 

Minister-designate to London Ron- 
ald I. Spiers was in the Department on 
consultations from October 29 to 
November 6. 

During the course of their 11-day 
tour of the United States, the 45th 
class of the NATO Defense College, 
led by Lt. General E. H. Wolff, Com- 
mandant, attended a briefing session 
at the Department on October 29. 
After being welcomed by then Acting 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, the 
students and their staff advisors par- 
ticipated in a question-and-answer 
period with a panel composed of 
Edward J. Streator, Jr., Director, 
Office of NATO and Atlantic Politi- 
cal-Military Affairs (EUR/RPM) ; 
Leslie H. Brown, Office of Interna- 
tional Security Policy, Bureau of Poli- 
tico-Military Affairs; J. David 
Linebaugh, ACDA; and Francois M. 
Dickman, Director, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Yemen, Aden Gulf States, 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. Afterwards the NATO 
Defense College group members were 
guests of honor at a luncheon co- 
hosted by the Departments of State 
and Defense at the Bolling AFB Offi- 
cers Club. 

Gerald B. Helman, Deputy Direc- 
tor, EUR/RPM, spoke on the topic, 
“French-British Nuclear Entente,” at 
the November 9 meeting of the 
Northeastern Political Science Asso- 
ciation in Saratoga Springs, New 
York. 

Eric Rehfeld, EUR/RPM, partici- 
pated in the SHAPE and SACLANT 
infrastructure conferences in Casteau 
and Brussels during the week of Sep- 
tember 23, and also attended the 
NATO Joint Communications and 
Electronics Committee meeting at 
NATO headquarters during the week 
of October 14. 

John Crowley, Jr., Deputy Director 
of the Office of Northern European 
Affairs (EUR/NE), visited Copen- 
hagen October 21-25 in connection 
with the Nordic Chiefs of Mission 
Conference. Mr. Crowley subsequent- 
ly visited London, Belfast and Dublin 
and returned to the Department on 
November 2. 

Alan W. Lukens, Director of the 
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LONDON—Then Ambassador Walter H. 
Annenberg presents a Superior Honor 
Award to Personnel Officer Ellen V. 
Watson. 


Office of Iberian Affairs (EUR/IB), 
visited Lisbon and Madrid in mid- 
October. He returned to both capitals 
at the beginning of November to ac- 
company Ambassador-at-Large Robert 
J. McCloskey as the latter began talks 
with Spanish officials on the renewal 
of our bilateral Agreement of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation. The first round 
of the negotiations was held in Ma- 
drid, November 4—7. 

Harlan G. Moen, Country Officer 
for Italy, Office of Western European 
Affairs, consulted at the Embassy in 
Rome and constituent posts, October 
11-25. 

Bruce A. Flatin, Country Officer 
for Austria, Switzerland and Leichten- 
stein, Office of Central European 
Affairs (EUR/CE), was in New 
York, November 8-10, to assist in the 
program for the official U.S. visit of 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of Austria. 

George L. Rueckert, EUR/CE, vis- 
ited Bonn and Berlin, October 22 to 
November 2, to attend a Conference 
on Berlin Contingency Planning and 
to discuss Berlin questions with Ger- 
man, other Allied and U.S. officials. 

Robert W. Becker, EUR/CE, par- 
ticipated in two days of lectures and 
discussions on U.S. foreign policy 
formulation and U.S.-FRG relations 
at St. John University, Collegeville, 
Minn., under the auspices of the 
Scholar-Diplomat exchange program. 

He also gave talks on Berlin and 
U.S. policies in Central Europe at 
Carleton and St. Olaf Colleges in 
Northfield, Minn. 

Steven E. Steiner of EUR/CE vis- 
ited Birmingham Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala., on October 21 and 
22 for lectures and discussions on 
U.S.-European relations. Mr. Steiner 
also participated in Community Meet- 
ings on Foreign Policy in the Dallas- 


Fort Worth metropolitan area No- 
vember 11-15. These meetings, which 
included visits to Southern Methodist 
University, Texas Christian University 
and the University of Texas at Ar- 
lington, focused on discussions of U.S., 
Europe and detente. 

Mark Garrison, Director of the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV), participated in an academic 
conference sponsored by the Southern 
Council on International and Public 
Affairs in Atlanta, Ga., November 14 
and 15. 

Milton Kovner, Deputy Director 
of EUR/SOV, addressed a meeting 
sponsored by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry on “The 
US Government View Towards East- 
West Trade” on October 29 in New 
York City. 

Ben M. Zook, Chief of the Multi- 
lateral Section, EUR/SOV, partici- 
pated in the NATO Experts Meeting 
on the USSR in Brussels, November 
4-8, and thereafter visited Moscow, 
Leningrad and London for consulta- 
tions. 

George M. Humphrey, EUR/SOV, 
was a member of the CSCE delega- 
tion in Geneva from September 12 
to October 16. 

Richard Miles, EUR/SOV, spoke 
on U.S.-Soviet relations to interested 
groups at St. Mary of the Woods Col- 
lege, Indiana State University, and 
Rose Hulman Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Terre Haute, Ind., and at St. 
Joseph’s College in Rensselaer, Ind., 
November 11-15. 

Rita Champagne of EUR/SOV 
was detailed to USUN September 24 
and 25 for the 29th UN General 
Assembly. 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of OECD, European 
Community and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs (EUR/RPE), was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the DAC High Level Meeting in Paris 
on October 22 and 23, and consulted 
with U.S. and other officials on 
OECD, U.S—EC and other U.S.- 
European political-economic matters 
in Paris, Brussels and London, Octo- 
ber 24-30. 

Richard D. Harding, EUR/RPE, 
participated in the EUR Economic/ 
Commercial Officers’ Conferences in 
Paris and Rome in October. He also 
attended the U.S.-EC Industrial Pol- 
icy Discussion in Brussels, October 
15 and 16. 

James R. Tarrant of EUR/RPE 
attended the November 8 and 9 meet- 
ing of the Energy Coordinating Group 
in Brussels. This was the final meeting 
prior to the establishment of the new 
International Energy Agency under 
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FSI RESOURCE COURSE—Dr. James Boyd, right, President of Materials Associates, Inc., and former Executive Director of the 
National Commission on Materials Policy, talks to a group of 32 mid-career foreign affairs specialists from various government 
agencies enrolied in the Foreign Service Institute’s new short course on World Resources. The response to the course by partic- 
ipants was so enthusiastic that the Institute plans to offer it again in the spring of 1975. 


the auspices of the OECD in Paris. 

Ross Titus, formerly Albanian /Bul- 
garian Desk Officer, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs (EUR/EE), de- 
parted EUR/EE November 15 to as- 
sume his new duties as Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Eastern European 
Programs, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

Timothy E. Deal, Czechoslovak 
Desk Officer, EUR/EE, recently vis- 
ited Prague, Vienna and Munich for 
consultations. 


Foreign Service Institute 


FSI Director Howard E. Sollenber- 
ger traveled in the People’s Republic 
of China from October 16 to Novem- 
ber 13 with a delegation of 11 Ameri- 
can linquists and language teaching 
specialists on a trip sponsored by the 
Committee on Scholarly Communica- 
tion with the People’s Republic of 
China. The tour reciprocated a visit 
to the U.S. by Chinese English lan- 
guage specialists in November 1973. 
Mr. Sollenberger also visited the U.S. 
Liaison Office in Peking and the In- 
stitute’s Japanese language field 
school in Yokohama. 

Dr. James R. Frith, Dean of FSI’s 
School of Language Studies, and Dr. 
Warren G. Yates, Benjamin N. Park 
and John B. Ratliff of the FSI Lin- 
guist Staff, attended the 44th annual 
conference of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association in 
Washington from October 31 to 
November 2. This was the first year 
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that a formal session was held where 
papers were presented. Dr. Yates read 
a paper on “Aspect in Lao” and Mr. 
Park served as Associate Chairman on 
a panel discussion of methods employ- 
ed in introducing the writing systems 
of Chinese, Korean and Japanese. Dr. 
Frith presented a paper entitled, “The 
FSI School of Language Studies and 
Cooperation Among Government 
Agencies in the Language Field,” be- 
fore the Association of Departments of 
Foreign Languages. 


Dr. Jessie Colson, Chairman of the 
Communications and Clerical Skills 
Program, participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at the fall convention of the 
Columbia Business Education Associa- 
tion on November 2 in Washington. 
The general theme revolved around 
“Educating for Business and Govern- 
ment in our Changing Times.” 

Ralph H. Cadeaux, Coordinator of 
Consular Training at FSI, journeyed 
to South Orange, N. J., on November 
7 where he addressed senior and grad- 
uate students at Seton Hall University 
on consular activities abroad and ca- 
reers in the Foreign Service. 


James E. Cokes has joined FSI as a 
Executive Assistant in the Office of 
Management. He previously had been 
assigned to the American Embassy in 
Paris. 

Nash’at Naja, an instructor at the 
FSI Arabic Language School in Bei- 
rut, was a member of the 13 member 
press delegation from Lebanon sent to 
cover President Franjieh’s visit to the 
United Nations. In addition to teach- 
ing Arabic, Nash’at Naja also is pro- 


ducer and announcer of Radio Leba- 
non’s Arabic language program, “Ra- 
dio Newsreel.” 

Newly appointed language instruc- 
tors at FSI include Shaik Latiff Is- 
mail, Malay, and Josianne Kuhn, 
French. 


Intelligence and Research 


J. Thomas McAndrew, Chief of the 
Near East Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), attended the 
NATO Middle East Experts meeting 
in Brussels, October 6-10. He subse- 
quently visited Cairo, Beirut, Algiers, 
Oran and Rabat. 

George S. Harris, RNA, attended 
the annual meeting of the Middle East 
Studies Association in Boston, Novem- 
ber 6-9. 

G. H. Summ, Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
and the American Republics (RAA), 
attended the fifth national meeting of 
the Latin American Studies Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, Nov. 12-16. 

William B. Young, Chief of the 
Western African Division, RAA, at- 
tended the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar at FSI, November 4-22. 

Mary S. Seasword, RAA, gave a 
lecture on “Communist Activities in 
Africa” at Fort Bragg, N. C., Novem- 
ber 6. 

William L. Lofstrom, RAA, at- 
tended the annual Midwest Associa- 
tion for Latin American Studies Con- 
ference held at DePauw University in 
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Greencastle, Indiana, October 25 and 
26 


Richard L. Williams, Chief of the 
Northeast Asia Division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), participated in an 
academic-government meeting on 
China hosted by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, November 1 and 2. 

Kathleen J. Croom and James H. 
Glenn of RAA attended the FSI 
course on “Theories of International 
Relations,”’ October 21—25. 

John Marcum, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Strategic Affairs (STA), 
was in Moscow during the period from 
October 7 to November 7 as the State 
Department representative on a team 
of Government specialists participat- 
ing in negotiations on various arms 
control matters. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
and William C. Hamilton, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and the Pacific, attended 
a meeting of the International Studies 
Association, held October 23-26 at 
Lake Cumberland State Park, James- 
town, Kentucky. They served as par- 
ticipants on a panel dealing with 
“Practitioners, Pedagogues and For- 
eign Policy.” 

Abraham Brumberg, XR, attended 
a conference on the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the Soviet Union, sponsored 
by Columbia University’s Russian In- 
stitute, November 12-14 in New York 
City. 

Daniel Fendrick, XR, attended the 
Fifth National Meeting of the Latin 
American Studies Association, held 
November 14-16 in San Francisco. 

Warren H. Reynolds, XR, attended 
a conference on the industrial Rela- 
tions Problems Raised by Multina- 
tional Corporations in Advanced In- 
dustrial Societies, sponsored jointly by 
Michigan State University and the 
U.S. Department of Labor, November 
10-13 in East Lansing, Michigan. 

Sharon Baber, XR, conducted the 
Regulatory Materials Workshop at 
FSI on November 13 for newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Service secretaries of 
the Department, as well as for secre- 
taries from other foreign affairs agen- 
cies. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES) ; 
Tohn DiSciulla, Deputy Director, 
RES; F. Herbert Capps, Chief, Divi- 
sion for Western Europe, RES: and 
Tohn Hostie, Philip Wolfson, and Line 
Rosen of RES, participated in a col- 
loquium on France sponsored by the 
Office of External Research of INR 
on November 8. 
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Paul K. Cook, Deputy Director, 
RES, participated in deliberations of 
the AAASS conference on “samizdat,” 
held at Columbia University on Octo- 
ber 24 and the AAASS Research and 
Development Committees delibera- 
tions held in Washington, D.C., on 
October 26. 

Martha Mautner, Chief, Division 
for Soviet Affairs, RES, participated 
with Athur Rosen, EA, and John Mal- 
lor, Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
Ottawa, in a speaking tour of Michi- 
gan universities as part of the Depart- 
ment’s community meetings on foreign 
policy, October 21—25. 

Irene Jaffe, Chief, Division for Eu- 
ropean Regional Affairs, RES, lectur- 
ed at the Defense Intelligence Agency 
on “Conflict Issues Between Eastern 
Europe and the USSR” on October 
31 and on “The Warsaw Pact,” No- 
vember 7. 

Eric Willenz, RES, attended the 
meeting of the Southern Political 
Science Association in New Orleans, 
November 7—9, where he presented a 
paper on “Detente and the Non-Rul- 
ing Communist Parties.” Mr. Willenz 
also lectured to the CIA Senior Sem- 
inar on “The Current State of the 
World Communist Movement” on No- 
vember 5. 

Benjamin Martin, RES, lectured at 
the New York United Federation of 
Teachers on “The Role of American 
Labor in International Affairs During 
World War IT,” October 15. 

Paul Costolanski, RES, attended a 


seminar on Yugoslav Foreign Policy 
held at the Sino-Soviet Institute of the 
George Washington University, Octo- 
ber 16. 

Ray Caldwell, RES, and Anton W. 
DePorte, S/P, conferred with officials 
in London, Paris and Bonn, October 
13-16. At the invitation of James 
Lowenstein, EUR, Mr. Caldwell also 
participated in a briefing of Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy (D.—Mass.) on 
Portugal, November 6. 

Robert E. Day, RES, lectured on 
“West European Economic Problems” 
to academic and business audiences in 
Louisiana as part of a Departmental 
community meetings team, October 
29 to November 1. 

RES staff members lecturing at FSI 
recently included Mr. Willenz on “The 
European Left and Detente,” Novem- 
ber 13; Mr. Costolanski on “Condi- 
tions in Czechoslovakia,” October 31; 
Melvin Goodman on “Sino-Soviet Re- 
lations,” October 17; and Ms. Jaffe on 
“Church-State Relations in the Po- 
lish Socio/Political Content,” October 
24. 

Robert Baraz, Chief of the Office of 
Political /Military and Theater Forces 
(PMT), was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation on “Environmental War- 
fare” which visited Moscow, Novem- 
ber 1-5. 

Evelyn Siemens, Personnel Officer, 
Office of the Executive Director, par- 
ticipated in the orientation of Foreign 
Service secretaries on November 13 as 
a member of a panel of Foreign Serv- 


NEW YORK CITY—Robert Rhodes James, center, of the UN Secretary-General’s ex- 
ecutive staff and editor of an eight-volume collection of Sir Winston Churchill's 
speeches, 1897-1963, presents a set of the books to Ambassador John Scali, right, 
U.S. Representative to the UN, as U.K. Representative to the UN Ivor Richard looks 
on. The set was given to the U.S. Mission to the UN “in recognition of Sir Winston’s 
close and profound relationship with the United States. . . .”’ 
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ice employees 
Abroad.” 

Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include: Walter Ander- 
sen, RNA; Harrison Burgess, RCI; 
Arnold J. Croddy, Jr., CIS; Elaine L. 
Morton, OD; Harlan _ Robinson, 
RAA; and Leo Tansky, REC. 


discussing “Living 


Inter-American Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Harry 
W. Shlaudeman spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the Council of the Amer- 
icas in New York City on November 
6. He also addressed Committees on 
Foreign Relations in Denver, Albu- 
querque and Los Angeles, November 
11-13. He participated in roundtable 
discussions with faculty and graduate 
students at Arizona State University 
in Tempe. 

Culver Gleysteen assumed the posi- 
tion of Coordinator of Cuban Affairs 
(CCA) in the Bureau on October 23. 

Edward S. Little, previously the 
Acting Coordinator of Cuban Affairs, 


left the Bureau to become U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Chad. 

Emery Peter Smith, assumed the 
position of Deputy Coordinator of 
Cuban Affairs on September 16. 

David Lazar, Country Director for 
Central American Affairs (CEN), 
traveled to the, area to attend the 
CEP/CIES meeting in Managua and 
to view the hurricane relief effort in 
Honduras. 

George Gowen, Desk Officer for 
Nicaragua/Belize, made an orientation 
visit to those countries in the month 
of November. 

Tina Karcasinas left CEN to work 
in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
for NEA. 

Frank V. Ortiz, who is Country 
Director for Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, held consultations in those 
countries from October 28 through 
November 7. 

Ambassador to Argentina Robert 
C. Hill was in the Department on 
consultation, November 18-20. 

Dan Strasser, Dominican Republic- 
Haiti desk officer, visited the Domini- 


We 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Familiarizing themselves with a recently installed telephone 
switchboard that replaced an antiquated system here are, left to right, FS locals 
Pierina de Almeida, Carmen Rodrigues Alves and Rida de Roode. 
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can Republic and Haiti, November 
11-21. 

Robert W. Zimmerman, Director 
of the Office of Brazilian Affairs, vis- 
ited Brazil, November 11-28, for con- 
sultations, spending several days in 
Brasilia, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Porto Alegre. 

Philip R. Schwab, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Development, Office of Brazil- 
ian Affairs, has been approved as 
Deputy Director of the AID Mission 
of Colombia. 

On September 12, Lt. Col. Stuart 
M. Quigg, U.S. Army, Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs Officer, ARA, received 
the Meritorious Service Medal, second 
award, for services with the Defense 
Intelligence Agency prior to joining 
the Department as an exchange of- 
ficer. Ambassador William G. Bowd- 
ler made the presentation. 

Lt. Col. Quigg addressed the Latin 
American regional seminar of the 
Foreign Area Officers Course at the 
John F. Kennedy Center, Fort Bragg, 
N.C., on the Department of State 
role in security assistance. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William B. Buf- 
fum was the guest speaker at a UN 
Day Dinner held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, on October 24. The dinner 
was sponsored by the City of Spokane, 
EXPO ’74, and the United Nations 
Association of’ Washington State. 
While there Ambassador Buffum 
toured the United Nations exhibit at 
EXPO ’74 and attended a luncheon 
given by the Spokane Rotary Club. 
He also held a press conference at the 
Press Club of Spokane. 

On October 25 Ambassador Buffum 
was in Seattle where he was the guest 
speaker at a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club of Seattle University. That 
morning he held a press conference 
at the University and an informal 
meeting with the students and faculty. 
In the afternoon Ambassador Buffum 
videotaped a local TV _ program 
“Viewpoint,” on Station KOMO-TV, 
for viewing the night of October 26. 
He was interviewed by Noel Pender- 
gast, UN and international affairs cor- 
respondent for Time Magazine. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy D. 
Morey served as an Alternate Repre- 
sentative to the World Food Confer- 
ence, which met in Rome, November 
5-16. 

Phyllis Oakley has joined the Office 
of United Nations Political Affairs 
(IO/UNP) to work on Middle East 
issues in the UN. 
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Richard V. Hennes, IO Executive 
Secretary, attended the UN General 
Assembly Fifth Committee’s consider- 
ation of the annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. Mr. Hennes 
is a member of the Contributions 
Committee. 

Mary F. Williams, UN System 
Coordination Staff (IO/UN/COR), 
was at the U.S. Mission to the UN 
from October 14 to November 15 
where she worked with Senator 
Charles H. Percy (R-Ill.) and _ his 
staff during the General Assembly. 

John W. McDonald, Jr., Coordin- 
ator for Miultilateral Development 
Programs (IO/CMD), addressed the 
United Nations Association of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, on November 1. He spoke 
on “The Role of the United Nations 
in Today’s International Problems.” 
On November 9, Mr. McDonald par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on food 
and population at the UN Day pro- 
gram held in Houston, Texas. 

Jim B. Marshall, IO/CMD, gave 
the plenary address at the UN Model 
General Assembly held at Mt. Auburn 
Community College, New York, on 
November 15. 

Richard L. Springer, IO/CMD, 
served as a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the UN Development Pro- 
gram Pledging Conference for 1975, 
which met in New York on November 
5. On November 13 and 14 Mr. 
Springer served as co-chairman of a 
round table on the United Nations 
at the 26th Annual Student Confer- 
ence on United States Affairs, which 
was held at West Point, New York. 
The conference, which was attended 
by approximately 210 students from 
100 universities in the United States 
and Canada, had as its theme “Reali- 
ties of Global Interdependence.” 

Douglas Forman, IO/CMD, was 
the Alternate Representative to the 
OECD meeting in preparation for the 
Second General Conference of the 
UN Industrial Development Organi- 
zation, which was held in Paris, 
November 18 and 19. 

Wendall W. Woodbury, IO/CMD, 
was the guest speaker at the UN Day 
program sponsored by the United 
Nations Association of Lawrence, 
Kansas, on October 24. 

Paul J. Byrnes, IO Director for 
Agriculture (IO/AGR), served, in a 
private capacity, on FAO’s Finance 
Committee during its 32nd Session, 
October 7-23, in Rome. He also 
served as a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the World Food Conference 
meeting in Rome, November 5~16. 

Carroll E. Cobb, IO/AGR, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
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WASHINGTON—IO’s Assistant Secretary 
William B. Buffum, right, is shown pre- 
senting a Superior Honor Award to Her- 
bert Rathner, Office of International 
Conferences. Mr. Rathner, who was given 
the award for his work on administrative 
arrangements for conferences, has re- 
cently transferred to Geneva. 


26th Session of the Intergovernmental 
Committee of the World Food Pro- 
gram, which met in Rome, October 
24-30. He was also a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the 64th Session 
of the FAO Council meeting in Rome, 
November 18-29. 

Fred J.  Galanto, Director, 
IO/UNESCO, and Dr. Richard D 
Forster, Deputy Director, IO/ 
UNESCO, served as Senior Advisers 


to the 18th UNESCO General Con- 
ference Delegation held in Paris, 
October 17 to November 22. 

Murray E. Jackson, Director, Office 
of International Conference Affairs, 
was in Rome in connection with 
Secretary Kissinger’s appearance be- 
fore the World Food Conference. 

The following Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences (IO/OIC) person- 
nel were in Rome for the World Food 
Conference: Franklin McCord, Secre- 
tary of U.S. Delegation; Hugh Bur- 
rows, Administrative Officer; Mary 
Haslacker, Documents Officer; and 
Mary Flynn and Linda Jacobson, 
secretaries. 

Herbert Mitchell, Program Divi- 
sion, IO/OIC, was assigned as a 
member of the support staff for the 
U.S. Delegation to the 15th Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
which met in Quito, Ecuador, 
November 8-12. 

Reese Lewis, IO/OIC, served as 
Administrative Officer at the Special 
Meeting of the International Commis- 
sion for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries meeting held in Miami, 
November 12-15. 

IO/OIC personnel assigned to the 
secretariat of the Second Preparatory 
Meeting of the Working Group on 
Transnational Enterprises of the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers were 
Herbert T. Mitchell, Conference Offi- 
cer; Irene E. Scher, Administrative 
Officer, Donald S. Gaither, General 


UPON RETIREMENT—G. Harold Covington, center, retired as Chief of the Communi- 
cations Center in the Bureau of international Organization Affairs on October 31 after 
34 years with the Department; he had been with the |O Bureau since 1948. Assistant 
Secretary William B. Buffum, left, and 10 Executive Director Sanford Menter were 
among those who joined in wishing Mr. Covington farewell at a party in his honor. 
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TEHRAN—On America Day at the Tehran International Trade Fair, Ambassador Rich- 
ard Helms, center, posed in front of the U.S. exhibit with, left to right, Goli Diba; 
Feridoon Mahdavi, Iranian Minister of Commerce; Hushang Ansari, Iranian Minister 
of Economic Affairs and Finance; Mrs. Helms; and Mrs. Mahdavi. 


Services Officer; Margaret A. Roberts, 
Documents Officer, and Mildred A. 
Carter, Deputy Documents Officer. 

Frank Seidner, Deputy Director, 
IO/OIC, was the guest speaker at a 
UN Day program held at Quincy 
College in Illinois on October 26. 

Recent arrivals in IO include Stan- 
ley Schiff, who will serve as Director 
for HABITAT, a special UN Confer- 
ence concerned with solutions to pro- 
blems of human settlements and the 
formation of policies and actions by 
governments and international organ- 
izations; William Ferrell, who will 
serve as Chief of the IO Communica- 
tions Center; Mary Rossignoli, who 
has been assigned to IO/CMD, and 
Bernice Baer, who is in IO/LABW 
and will be working on the Interna- 
tional Women’s Year Conference. 

Herbert Rathner, IO/OIC, has 
transferred to Geneva. 

Briefings conducted by USUN offi- 
cials during October are as follows: 
October 17, The Ralph Bunche Insti- 
tute UN Seminar on the New Inter- 
national Economic Order—Ambassa- 
dor Clyde C. Ferguson, Jr.; October 
28, National Frozen Food Associa- 
tion Annual Convention—Ambassa- 
dor Ferguson; and October 31, 7th 
Annual John Hancock Awards Din- 
ner for Excellence in Business and 
Financial Journalism, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia—Ambassador W. Tapley, Ben- 
nett, Jr. 

Ambassador Ferguson was _ inter- 
viewed by Ricky Stevenson for the 
Black Audio Network on October 22. 
On October 30 Ambassador Ferguson 


was interviewed for New York’s 
Channel 5 Black News Program. 
November briefings include the fol- 
lowing: November 5, Mary Baldwin 
College, Virginia Military Institute 
and Susquehannah University—Jo- 
seph Lorenz; November 6, Senior 
Citizens from Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania—David Stottlemyer; November 
7, WAC of Philadelphia, UN Semin- 
ar—Peter Garufi; and November 8, 
Leadership Georgia, 1974, Savannah, 
Georgia—Ambassador Bennett. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


George H. Aldrich, Acting Legal 
Adviser, spoke on the structure and 
operation of the Government in the 
conduct of foreign relations at De- 
Pauw University on November 7. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was a member of the US. 
Delegation to the World Food Con- 
ference in Rome, November 5-16. 

J. Wallace Hopkins, Jr., Deputy 
Legal Adviser, was an adviser on the 
U.S. Delegation to the Special UN 
Intersessional Committee Meeting of 
ECOSOC at New York, November 
11-15. Mr. Hopkins also attended the 
first meeting of the Governing Board 
of the newly created International 
Energy Agency at Paris and Interna- 
tional Energy Agency Oil Industry 
Working Group Meeting in London, 
November 18-22. 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy Le- 
gal Adviser, attended the informal 
consultations of the UNCTAD Work- 


ing Group on a Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States in New 
York in November. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the 15th Consultative 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers at 
Quito, November 8-11 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, attended Law of the Sea 
consultations at UN Headquarters in 
New York City with selected foreign 
representatives in a group chaired by 
Norwegian Minister Evensen, October 
28 to November 8. He also spoke at 
the Wolfgang Friedmann Interna- 
tional Law series at Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School on November 14. 

Elizabeth Verville, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, represented the Office of the 
Legal Adviser at the Harvard Interna- 
tional Law Society’s Career Oppor- 
tunities Panel which met at Harvard 
University Law School on October 29. 

Phillip R. Trimble, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, attended bilateral meetings 
with Polish authorities in Warsaw, 
November 21 and 22 on PL—480 debt 
deferral, and was thereafter a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the OECD 
Executive Committee’s Special Session 
at Paris, November 25-27. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
attended the meeting of the Energy 
Coordinating Group in Brussels on 
November 8. He then participated in 
the ECG Working Group Meeting 
and the OECD Council Meeting on 
November 15, at which the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency was created. 

Charles J. Pitman, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was U.S. Representative to the 
24th Session of the IMCO Legal 
Committee in London, Nov. 11-15. 

Mary Beth West, Attorney Adviser, 
was an adviser to the U.S. Delegation 
to the 30th Annual Meeting of the 
International Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission, held at Ottawa, October 28 
to November 1. 

Michael G. Kozak, Attorney Ad- 
viser, served as an adviser in the Chief 
Negotiators’ Meeting on the U.S.- 
Panama treaty negotiations in Pan- 
ama, October 27 to November 6. 


John R. Crook, Attorney Adviser, 
served on the U.S. Delegation to the 
Meeting of the OECD Environment 
Committee at Ministerial Level in 
Paris, November 13 and 14. 

Franklin K. Willis, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Second Session of the 
UNCTAD Intergovernmental Prep- 
aratory Group on a Convention on 
International Intermodal Transport, 
held at Geneva, November 11-29. 

Harold S. Burman, Attorney Ad- 
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viser, was in Tokyo, November 4—22, 
as a member of the Departmental 
team visiting there in connection with 
the Embassy Chancery project. 

Terry L. Leitzell, Attorney Adviser, 
attended Law of the Sea consultations 
with other maritime states in London, 
November 16-21. Mr. Leitzell also 
attended a meeting of the Depart- 
ment’s Ocean Affairs Advisory Board 
at Miami October 22-26. 

K. Scott Gudgeon, Attorney Ad- 
viser, attended a meeting of Canadian 
and US. officials in Winnipeg, Oc- 
tober 31, to explore Canadian partici- 
pation in construction of the proposed 
Pembilier Dam in North Dakota, and 
discussed regional drainage problems. 
He attended International Joint Com- 
mission hearings on Great Lakes Lev- 
els regulation in Duluth on November 
8 and has been appointed as one of 
the Department’s alternate commis- 
sioners to the Great Lakes Basin 
Commission. 

James A. Rohwer joined L as an 
Attorney Adviser on November 18 
and has been assigned to L/NEA. 

Rosalia T. Gonzales and Suzanne 
Hicks joined L recently and have been 
assigned as secretaries in L/HR and 
L/OES, respectively. 

Steven C. Nelson, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for NEA, resigned effective 
November 23 to enter the private 
practice of law in Minneapolis. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., spoke to a group of profes- 
sional businessmen of the Southern 
Council on International and Public 
Affairs at a luncheon meeting held in 
Atlanta on October 18. Mr. Atherton 
also met with several editors of the 
Atlanta Constitution-Journal news- 
papers and made a video tape for 
WETYV, an educational television sta- 
tion in Atlanta. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober discussed the “Business Climate 
in the Middle East” as part of the 
Department of Commerce’s National 
Seminar Series held in Seattle, Octo- 
ber 22. On November 18, Mr. Sober 
spoke on the Middle East to members 
of the Executive Diplomat Seminar, 
held in the Department. 

Mr. Atherton and Mr. Sober trav- 
eled to the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds in Maryland on November 
14 to observe a demonstration of 
Army equipment, including firing of 
selected weapons. Under Secretary for 
Security Assistance Carlyle Maw, 
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Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations Linwood Holtor and 20 
other Department officers also viewed 
the demonstration. 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
L. Bruce Laingen discussed the South 
Asian Subcontinent with members of 
the FSI Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar on November 14. 

Peter D. Constable, Director, Pakis- 
tan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh 
(NEA/PAB), participated in SCUSA 
26, a roundtable discussion on South 
Asia, at the U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y., November 13-16. 

Arnold Schifferdecker, Country 
Officer for Afghanistan, NEA/PAB, 
visited Kabul and Islamabad for 
country consultations during Novem- 
ber and also attended the Regional 
Narcotics Meeting held in New Delhi, 
November 19 and 20. 

Ann E. Griffin, Country Officer for 
Bangladesh, NEA/PAB, attended a 
Conference on South Asia sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin-Osh- 
kosh and the South Asia Area Center 
of the University of Wisconsin-Madi- 
son, which was held on November 15 
and 16 in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., has taken 
over the direction of NEA’s Regional 
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Affairs Office (NEA/RA). Mr. Pal- 
mer was previously assigned as a Fel- 
low of the Center for International 
Affairs at Harvard University. 

Edward A. Padelford, Deputy Poli- 
tical-Military Adviser, NEA/RA, 
spoke on the Middle East to the In- 
stitute of Lifetime Learning on Octo- 
ber 30. Mr. Padleford also addressed 
the Advanced Course of the Army 
Quartermaster School at Fort Lee, 
Virginia, on the Middle East and 
Cyprus. 

Harry Montgomery, Jr., NEA/RA, 
was luncheon speaker on October 31, 
at the International Minerals Acquisi- 
tion and Operations Institute of the 
Rocky Mountain Mineral Law Foun- 
dation in Denver, Colorado. Speaking 
to a group of resource lawyers, Mr. 
Montgomery discussed the “Mid- 
dle East: Changes-Opportunities-and 
Outlook.” While in Denver, Mr. 
Montgomery also spoke with students, 
faculty members and general audien- 
ces at Colorado Womens College on 
the subjects of the Middle East and 
energy-related topics. 

Ron Lorton, Country Officer for 
Nepal, NEA/INS, represented the 
Department at the National Confer- 
ence of the Nepal Studies Association 


 * 
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KARACHI—Ambasador Henry A. Byroade paid a courtesy call on the first woman 
Governor of Sind, Begum Raana Liaquat Ali Khan. 
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held at Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale, Illinois, October 31 to 
November 3. 

James Leader, Country Officer for 
Sri Lanka, NEA/INS, addressed two 
undergraduate classes at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont on the subject of 
“The American Diplomat in _ the 
Third World.” Mr. Leader was also 
interviewed by WCAX-TV at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, on the World Food 
Conference. 

William I. Cargo, Ambassador to 
Nepal, was in the Department for 
consultations November 11-18. 

Other personnel from the field con- 
sulting in the Bureau recently in- 
cluded: Irving Cheslaw, Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Embassy Dacca; 
Michael V. Ratliff, assigned to Doha; 
Mary T. Reddy, assigned to Embassy 
Dacca; Ronald L. Main, from Bagh- 
dad, assigned to Manama; Rose Ann 
Sigman, new appointee assigned to 
Embassy New Delhi; and Alma 
Lucille Thomas, from the Depart- 
ment, assigned to Embassy Tunis. 


MMU, 


Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Dr. Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., Deputy 


Assistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs and Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary of OES, headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the U.S.-Japan 
Bilateral Fisheries Conference in Tok- 
yo, November 20 to December 6. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Environmental 
and Population Affairs, conferred 
with Canadian Government officials 
preparatory to the OECD Ministerial 
Meeting on the Environment in Ot- 
tawa, November 1 and 2. 

John V. N. Granger, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Scientific and Tech- 
nological Affairs, attended the OECD 
Committee Meeting on Scientific and 
Technological Policy, held in Paris, 
December 2-6. 

Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., OES/SCI, 
headed the U.S.-Egypt Joint Working 
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BRUSSELS—NATO Secretary General Joseph Luns, right, and EPA Administrator 
Russell Train, U.S. Representative to the Committee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society (CCMS), try out an experimental electric runabout being developed as part 
of a CCMS project on low-pollution automobile engines. 


Group on Science and Technology in 
Cairo, November 1-6. 

Oswald H. Ganley, OES/SCI/SEP, 
acting as senior American and official 
U.S. Government host, accompanied 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and Chairman 
of the State Committee for Science 
and Technology Kirillin on his trav- 
els across the United States following 
a meeting of the Joint Commission on 
Cooperation in Science and Technol- 


ogy. 

Leo S. Packer, OES/SCI/SA, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects Research Corporation. In this 
capacity he will participate in advising 
on the technological aspects of the 
Institute’s research programs. 

Dr. Packer was the guest lecturer 
on Science and Technology Policy and 
Foreign Affairs for the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces on Novem- 
ber 26. 

Lorry Nakatsu, OES/OFA/FA, and 
Alanson Burt, OES/OFA/FA, accom- 
panied Dr. Clingan to the U.S.-Japan 
Bilateral Fisheries Conference in 
Tokyo, November 20 to December 6. 

Morris Busby, OES/OFA, attended 
several multilateral discussions on pol- 
lution and LOS concerns in London 
while en route to Tokyo for the U.S.- 
Japan Bilateral Fisheries Conference. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Director, 
Office of Population Affairs, spoke on 
global population problems at the 
University of Minnesota on Novem- 
ber 25. He also represented the De- 
partment at population seminars held 
at Oregon State University, October 
24, and at California State University, 
Los Angeles, October 25. 

Mr. Claxton assessed the results of 
the World Population Conference at 
Bucharest before about 30 grantees 
at the Population Activities Center of 
the Governmental Affairs Institute on 
November 1. On November 14 he 
discussed the implication of world 
population growth with members of 
the Canadian Defense College. 

Clifford R. Nelson, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Population Affairs, and 
Mary Haselton, Population Officer, 
briefed a group of Quaker represen- 
tatives on world population growth 
November 14. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


SALT Talks in Geneva recessed on 
November 5. PM personnel returning 
from the session were Boris Klosson, 
Mark Ramee and Barbara White. 

Jay Salmon, Office of Disarmament 
and Arms Control (PM/DCA), was 
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a member of the U.S. Delegation 
which discussed Environmental Modi- 
fication issues with Soviet experts in 
Moscow, November 1-5. 

PM/DCA Deputy Director Charles 
Flowerree visited the U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations, November 12-14, 
in connection with the UNGA debate 
on disarmament issues. 

Jonathan F. Ladd, Director of the 
Office of Security Assistance and Sales 
(PM/SAS), attended the annual Ko- 
rea Consultative Meeting at CINC- 
PAC Headquarters in Honolulu, Sep- 
tember 23-25. He returned to Hono- 
lulu to attend the PACOM MAAG 
Chiefs meeting, November 19~21. 

David McClintock, Deputy Direc- 
tor of PM/SAS, lectured at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., October 7 on the De- 
partment of State’s role in security 
assistance. Mr. McClintok also at- 
tended a lecture at the National War 
College on November 18. 

Donald R. Niemi, Politico-Military 
Officer, PM/SAS, was escort inter- 
preter for three officials of the Nor- 
wegian Trade Federation during their 
U.S. tour, October 19 through No- 
vember 8. 

Jonathan D. Stoddard, Director, 
Office of International Security Oper- 
ations (PM/ISO), presented a paper 
on U.S. Indian Ocean Policy at an 
Indian Ocean Symposium at Carlisle 
Army War College on November 2. 

Herbert G. Hagerty, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PM/ISO, lectured to foreign and 
American students at the JFK Insti- 
tute at Fort Bragg on November 11. 

Later in the month, Mr. Hagerty ac- 
companied Ambassador-at-Large Rob- 
ert J. McCloskey on a weekend visit 
to the Azores for discussions with 
US. air base, Consulate, and Portu- 
guese officials. 

Morton R. Dworken, Jr., PM/ISO, 
addressed a visiting group of foreign 
military officers on November 8 about 
the formulation of foreign policy. 

Charlotte A. Woolston, PM/ISO, 
returned to the Bureau in mid- 
November after spending more than 
a month in Moscow as one of the two 
delegation secretaries at the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosive negotiations. 

William B. Robinson, Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Munitions 
Control (PM/MC), addressed the an- 

nual meeting of the Aerospace Indus- 
' tries Association which was held at 
New Orleans, October 15-17. 

Maurice E. Trout, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PM/MC, addressed a meeting 
sponsored by the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion and Bureau of National Affairs 
“— held at San Francisco, October 

—9. 
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Secretary Carol C. Laise, and Dr. 
William M. Franklin and other mem- 
bers of the Historical Office. Drs. 
Walter LeFeber of Cornell University 
(chairman); Armin H. Rappaport, 
University of California, La Jolla; 
and Robert A. Devine, University of 
Texas, represented the American His- 
torical Association; Alwyn V. Free- 
man of the “American Journal of 


» - International Law” and Covey T. 


HONORED—H. Schuyler Foster, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, recently received a 
Superior Honor Award for his work on 
the U.S. Opinion Summary and his dedi- 
cation to foreign policy and world affairs. 


Joseph F. Vaughan, Chief of the 
Arms Licensing Division, PM/MC, 
addressed an element of the American 
Defense Preparedness Association 
which met at Fort Bliss, El Paso, 
Texas, on October 22. 


Public Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary William 


D. Blair, Jr., visited Seattle and 
Tacoma, Washington, the week of 
November 4-8. Mr. Blair met with 
civic, business, labor and academic 
leaders to discuss means of improving 
consultation between the Department 
and the Pacific Northwest on the 
domestic impact and future conduct 
of U.S. foreign relations. 

Colgate S. Prentice, Special Assist- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, and State Department 
Liaison Officer with the Governors, 
attended the Seminar for Governors- 
Elect, November 14-16, at Snowbird, 
Utah. The Seminar was held under 
the auspices of the National Gover- 
nor’s Conference. 

The Advisory Committee on “For- 
eign Relations of the United States” 
met on November 8 with then Acting 
Secretary Carlyle E. Maw, Assistant 


Oliver, University of Pennsylvania, 
represented the American Society of 
International Law; and H. Bradford 
Westerfield, Yale University, repre- 
sented the American Political Science 
Association. Dr. Richard S. Snyder, 
Ohio State University, was unable to 
be present at the meetings, which 
dealt with problems of editing and 
declassifying documents for publica- 
tion in “Foreign Relations.” 

Barbara Ennis, Public Inquiries 
Division, briefed the junior and senior 
classes of the Archbishop Kennedy 
High School, Conshohocken, Pa., on 
current foreign policy on November 1. 
This is the fourth year that this group 
has received a similar briefing in the 
department. 

Millard Lee Johnson, a USIA offi- 
cer, joined the Office of Media Serv- 
ices in late October as Chief of the 
General Publications Division (GPD). 

Elizabeth Walsh of GPD has as- 
sumed the duties of editor of the 
Background Notes series. 


Security and 


Consular Affairs 


Vernon Penner, Special Assistant to 
the Administrator of SCA, spoke at 
Union College in New York, Novem- 
ber 9, on Career Opportunities in the 
State Department. He also led a dis- 
cussion group at the college on the 
subject of “East/West Politics and the 
ICCS in Viet-Nam.” 

Don Bean, of the Administrator’s 
Office, addressed the Secretaries Club 
of Washington on November 11 at the 
Golden Ox Resturant. His subject, “If 
Your Boss Goes on a Business Trip 
Abroad,” dealt with steps and proce- 
dures a secretary should follow to en- 
sure a smooth trip for his or her boss. 
A question and answer session was 
held afterward. 

Geraldeen G. Chester of the Regu- 
lations & Legislation Division, Visa 
Office (VO), participated in a panel 
discussion at the Region 9 Confer- 
ence of the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Carol A. Uji of the Immigrant Visa 





PUBLICATIONS ADVISORY GROUP MEETS—The Advisory Committee on the “Foreign Relations of the United States’ series 
met in the Department recently with Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs Carol C. Laise, foreground, left. In attendance were, 
clockwise from Ambassador Laise, Dr. William M. Franklin, Director of the Historical Office; Committee members Drs. Alwyn V. 
Freeman, H. Bradford Westerfield, Walter LaFeber (chairman), Robert A. Divine, Armin H. Rappaport and Covey T. Oliver; and 
members of the Historical Office staff which prepares the ‘‘Foreign Relations” volumes. 


Control & Administration Division 
called at the Embassy in Tokyo while 
visiting there. 

Employees in VO attending courses 
at FSI included Ruth Brooks, Man- 
agement Behavior Seminar and Con- 
sular Course, and Shelia Walker who 
took the Visa Segment of the Consu- 
lar Course. 

VO welcomes to its staff Margaret 
Murphy from Vientiane and Donald 
Casteel from Hong Kong. 

James Kiley, Chief, Liaison & 
Representation Division, Special Con- 
sular Services (SCS), made a famil- 
iarization visit to the Social Security 
Administration in Baltimore. 

Willie Green, SCS, attended the 
National Funeral Directors Associa- 
tion Convention held in Las Vegas, 
where he delivered a speech on han- 
dling deaths of American citizens 
abroad and chaired workshops on the 
subject. 

James T. Bianton of SCS traveled 
to New York to consult with represen- 
tatives of HEW, VA, the American 
Association of Travel Agents, and Air 
Carrier Agents regarding the repatria- 
tion of mentally or physically ill 
American citizens. 

Shirley Panizza, SCS, attended the 
FSI course, “Theories of International 
Relations.” 

The following Foreign Service offi- 


cers consulted with PPT, VO, and 
SCS: Lilah J. Eastwood, Tijuana; 
Carl W. McCollum, Milan to Paler- 
mo; Joseph Radford, Frankfurt to 
Tijuana; Clyde W. Snider, Teguci- 
galpa; Robert E. Tynes, Bujumbura 
to Munich; Anthony B. Lamb, Kra- 
kow; J. Keith Powell, Toronto; Bon- 
nia A. Frank, Edinburgh to Caracas 
via FSI; and James H. Lassiter, Mon- 
treal to Brussels; 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
Corps personnel have ben promoted: 
Class 9 to Class 8 

William E. Belk, Berlin; Nancy P. 
Lowrie, Baghdad: Barbara E. Meyer, 
Tehran. 

Class 10 to Class 9 
Nancy P. Lowrie, Baghdad. 


39 Employees Get Merit Salary Increases 


Twenty-six Department employees 
were awarded high quality increases 
recently. They are: 


Faith Nzelibe, DG/MED;; Billie A. 
Wilds, DG/MED; Karon C. Martin, 
CU/WE; Regina L. Whittington, 
EA/ANZ; Betty D. Newman, SCA/ 
PPT; Maryko S. Deemer, M/FSI; 
JoAnn M. Rowe, EUR/RPE; Cath- 
erine I. Prosser, O/FADRC; Dimitri 
Arensburger, OPR/LS; Collie E. Hal- 
bert, FADRC/PBR; Paul D. Wolfo- 
witz, ACDA; Santa W. Parker, INR/ 
DDC; Lillie Reid, INR/XR/RCM; 
John S. Bacom, A/SY/I; Mary A. 
Jenkins, S/IG; Rosa Pace, S/IG; 
Linda Lee Baker, S/CPR; Marjorie 
C. Keating, S/CPR; Shirley S. Ber- 
toni, EA; James 7. Payne, S/CPR; 


Yolanda E. Shorb, OES; Barbara G. 
Theodore, ARA/LA; Henry A. Jack- 
son, A/OC/T; Rose Buckley, SCA/ 
PPT; Mabel Brown, SCA/PPT; Al- 
pha Whiting, A/FBO. 

During the same period, meritori- 
ous service increases were presented to 
the following 13 employees: 

Gerald Mull Niamey; Kathleen 
Moore, Wellington; Samuel Combs, 
DG/MED; G. Harold Covington, IO; 
Kathleen T. Austin, Calcutta; Ed- 
ward T. Paukert, Phnom Penh; 
Arthur E. Goodwin, Phnom Penh; 
Florence E. Williamson, EUR/SES; 
William B. Richardson, H; Sidney T. 
Telford, Phnom Penh; Peter Collins, 
Phnom Penh; Timothy M. Carney, 
Phnom Penh; Grace A. Rafaj, Phnom 
Penh. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ajay, Nicholas Z., Jr., Cairo 
Allen, Betty C., Phnom Penh 
Andersen, Walter oe a INR/RNA/SOA 


Castilow, Henry Carter, EB/CBA 
Clark, Mary A. Copenhagen 
Clingan, Thomas A., Jr., S/FW-COA 
Cooper, John Sherman, Berlin 
Dahan, George C., Amman 
Donovan, James R., A/SY/1 
French, Dorothy E., Sofia 

Fuller, Mary Jane, Guatemala 
Garten, Jeffrey E., EB 

Gaskins, Eydie S., Madrid 
Giampietri, Cari J., San Salvador 
Goddard, Joseph G., IV, A/FBO/OP 
Gorin, Jane W., Muscat 

Graham, Nancy L, Paris 

Hanson, Charles A., Manila 
Hawkins, William C., Jr., A/SY/I 
Henderson, Alfred R., DG/MED/CD 
Herrick, Veronica G., Cotonou 
Heyn, Margaret W., Santiago 
Himmelberger, Peter H., A/SY/T 
Hoefler, Marjorie T., Nairobi 
Hollin, Mary B., Taipei 

Holts, Philip P., Buenos Aires 
Hoover, Ethel C., Bonn 

Johnson, Thomas N., BF/FS/AD 
Kaar, James F., Dakar 

Kiefer, Leslie Ann, N'Djamena 
Klingenmaier, a Addis Ababa 


McDonnell, Thomas H., A/SY/I 
Miller, Priscilla K., DG /MED/CD 
Min, Chai Ho, Seoul 

Morton, Elaine L., INR 

Natrop, Rosalie M., La Paz 
Oakley, Phyllis E., 10/UNP/LHRA 
, Sharon E., Santiago 

A, Monrovia 

j., A/SY/\ 
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TRANSFERS 
Abell, Nancy C., Naples to Tokyo 
, Linda L, Nicosia to London 
Wayne G., Vienna to Port-au-Prince 
Anderson, George A., Brussels to Vienna 
Anderson, Gordon A., Frankfurt to Bangkok 


Baas, Marc Allen, Tunis to Libreville 
Bachmann, F. Brenne, Sydney to Budapest 
Bangs, Gerald C., BF/FS/FD/V to Kathmandu 
Barkman, Robert N., Leni 


Barry, Katherine E., Athens to Palermo 
Bateman, Edward C., A/OPR/SPS to Bonn 
Bauer, Irene Mary, Panama City to Frankfurt 
rdsiey, Bruce Anthony, Beirut to Kabul 
Belair, Mary A., Vienna to Panama City 
Belaval, Leila S., Guatemala to Tijuana 
Belk, William E., Vienna to Berlin 
Bell, Robert E., Tokyo to Saigon 
Bellinger, Earl W., Lagos to Bonn 
Betty A., Buenos Aires to Georgetown 

Berger, Rosella R., Saigon to Tokyo 
Bloch, Felix S., Berlin to Berlin 
Bolweg, Frank J., Manila to A/OC 
Booker, Melzar P., A/FBO/BDC to Seoul 
Bramson, Brian H., Rio de Janeiro to Brasilia 
Connie B., Rome to Bangkok 
L, Dublin to CU/IVP/RC 
$/S-0 to M/FSI/UT 
Tel Aviv to A/OC 
Peking to Brussels 
E., A/OC/PE to Bonn 
, Phnom Penh to Tegucigalpa 
J., Santiago to ARA 
A/OC/P to Port-au-Prince 
A/OC/PE to Pretoria 
ientiane to Tokyo 
INR/RAA/CS to London 
.. Budapest to Rome 
Durban to AF 

Brasilia to Athens 
Edith, Kuwait to Bucharest 
rd E., Accra to A/OC 
D., Dublin to Ottawa 
.. M to London 
B., Copenhagen to Berlin 
George, Paris to Sao Paulo 
ura N., Blantyre to Moscow 
Rochard H., Tangiers to MC 
E., Brussels to EUR 
L., Mogadiscio to Vientiane 

E., Bangkok to A/OC/P 
ome to Bangkok 
Rae, Naples to Montreal 
h V. P., Geneva to Santo Domingo 
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CORRECTION 


The name of Paul V. Ward, 
PER/MGT/AR, was _ erroneously 
shown under resignations in the For- 
eign Service personnel listing submit- 
ted to the News etrer last month. 
In fact, Mr. Ward has not resigned 
and remains on the staff of PER/- 
MGT/AR. 


Davidson, Michaei R., M/FSI/LT to Warsaw 
Dean, James C., M/FSI/LT to Tel Aviv 
Dietz, Claudette Lou, Dakar to Belgrade 
Dorfeld, Charles W., Frankfurt to New Dethi 
Dubs, Adolph, Moscow to CA/FS/SO 
Eaton, Samuel D., S/P to Madrid 
Ellis, Kathryn E., Conakry to AF 
Elisbury, Allan V., EUR/EX to Berlin 
Espe, Frances Jean, Brasilia to Lisbon 
Filakovsky, John F., A/OC/P to Vienna 
Fon, Robert L., A/OC/EX to Geneva 
Forbes, G. Ryder, SCA/VO to Hong Kong 
Francis, Albert A., Saigon to Danang 
Franklin, Linda J., Buenos Aires to A/OC/P 
Friedbauer, Allan J., Abidjan to Frankfurt 
Fuller, Harrell Kennan, BF/FMS to Lagos 
Gagat, Ronald J., Lima to A/OC 
Gallagher, James J., Athens to Vientiane 
Garalde, Mary, Taipei to Moscow 
Garde, Rita Anne, Addis Ababa to Dakar 
Gase, Roberta E., Moscow to London 
Geraghty, William J., Jr., A/OC to Sofia 
Granzow, Elizabeth R., Phnom Penh to 
Tegucigalpa 
Greene, Robert E., Reykjavik to Athens 
Gregory, Barbara Ann, Jakarta to Phnom Penh 
Griffin, Joan K., Tripoli to AF 
Gruber, Helen F., PER/REM/EMP to Rabat 
Haas, George F., Dar-es-Salaam to Freetown 
Habib, John S., Kuwait to Doha 
Habib, Philip C., Seoul to EA 
Haight, Richard D., Rangoon to Manila 
Hannemann, George A., Sr., Abu Dhabi to 
Tegucigalpa 
Harary, Joseph A., Paris to Saigon 
rrison, Cari D., New Delhi to Warsaw 
Harrison, Melvin L., Saigon to Quito 
Haverty, John James, Bonn to Singapore 
Hearney, Robert P., Athens to Amman 
Henry, Alton L., Manila to Athens 
Herndon, Kathryn A., Lagos to Saigon 
Howley, John F., Luxembourg to Winnipeg 
Hudson, Joszet S., Frankfurt to Mexico, D. F. 
Hughes, Billy N., A/SY/I to Panama City 
Hursaker, Jerry C., CU/NEA to Brasillia 
Huskey, Barbara J., AF to Algiers 
Huston, Colleen 0., Beirut to Mogadiscio 
Inskeep, Paul Andrew, Gaborone to AF 
Jackson, Henry F., Athens to Guatemala 
, Ronald R., Warsaw to Panama City 
Kavan, Helen E., Toronto to EUR 
Keller, H. Evelyn, Beirut to Peking 
Keller, Vicki Sue, Beirut to Mexico, D. F. 
Kenley, Tyrone, Kinshasa to Bangkok 
Kert, Lewis A., Frankfurt to Amsterdam 
King, Charles M., New Delhi to Bonn 
Kraft, Walter F., Jr., Buenos Aires to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Kruger, Brenda Lee, Rangoon to Belgrade 
Landfair, William E., CA/FS/AF to Berlin 
Maureen S., New Delhi to NEA 
» Paris to Moscow 
L, Cotonou to AF/EX 
Athens to A/OC 
kry to Monrovia 
1., Georgetown to Taipei 
D., Oslo to Tel Aviv 
Abidjan to Montevideo 
ARA/NC to N'Djamena 
D., M/FSI/UT to PER/PCE 
iliam S., EUR to Nicosia 
C., New Delhi to NEA 
be, Bette Willner, Mexico, D. F. to 
ARA/ECP 
Lukso, Margaret A., Tokyo to Paris 
, Bruce, Guatemala to ARA 
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Maden, Ann, La Paz to ARA 

Maestrone, Frank E., PM/DOD/FA to Cairo 
Mangelsen, Albert D., Frankfurt to Bangkok 
Marshall, Dana id., Guayaquil to Quito 
Marques, Joseph J., Rio de Janeiro to Brasilia 
Marshall, Dana M., Guayaquil to Quito 
Marshall, Linda Dorothy, Belgrade to Kinshasa 
Marston, Robert H., New Delhi to Pretoria 
Masterson, Richard B., Manila to Nicosia 
Matz, Hulda L., Valletta to EUR 

McNutt, Leta, Beirut to Moscow 

McAninch, Vernon D., Bogota to Santo Domingo 
McCulloch, Gerald, Bilbao to San Jose 
McGrath, Everett U., Jr., Saigon to Vienna 
McMillan, Sidney L., Islamabad to Rangoon 
McMullin, Mary E., Rome to Caracas 
McNulty, Joseph A., Montevideo to A/SY/I 
Megerian, Lillian, Geneva to EUR/SE 
Melvin, Mary C., CA/FS/EA to Mexico, D. F. 
Menken, Edwin T., Bangkok to Frankfurt 
Merchant, Richard G., A/OC/P to Lima 
Miller, Frederic G., Bangkok to Taipei 

Mills, Robert H., Surabaya to EA 

Minor, William B., Beirut to Brussels 
Mitchell, James W., Buenos Aires to ARA 
Montagne, Elizabeth A., Taipei to Danang 
Mooney, Robert C., Santo Domingo to ARA 
Moore, Annette J., Brussels to Paris 
Morgan, Francis E., Pretoria to Paris 
Moscarello, Louis M., Lagos to A/OC 
Mosher, Robert Allien, JOC to Can Tho 
Mothena, Ted J., Lagos to Cairo 

Murphy, Alvis Craig, Vientiane to M/FSI/LT 
Nelsen, Larry A., M/FSI/LT to Bonn 
Nelson, Robert K., Wellington to Vienna 
Nenno, William C., Canberra to Berlin 


. 


PARIS—Dr. Janusz Srzednicki, the Embassy’s Medical Advisor, was honored by his 
many friends here when he retired recently after 25 years of outstanding service to 
the U.S. Government. On that occasion, Dr. Srzednicki tested one of his many fare- 


Nice, Jeremy, Brasilia to Cairo 
E., Phnom Penh to Prague 
ee Warsaw to Istanbul 
ue, Daniel A., Seoul to EA/K 
Okane, Helen M., Amsterdam to Ottawa 
med M. Jane, Perth to SCA/VO 
Pearson, Bruce L., Bogota to Montevideo 
Phelan, Harry M., Jr., EB/ICD/FTD to Geneva 
Pingree, Michael M., Mogadiscio to Brussels 
Piper, Larry G., AF /EX to Lagos 
Popple, Paul Monroe, Danang to Taipei 
Powell, Glenn, Bangkok to A/OC/PE 
Pryce, William, T., Guatemala to CU/EE 
Rathner, Herbert, 10/O1C/CAS to Geneva 
Reed, Mary Ann, Santiago to DG/MED 
Reynolds, Rebecca Karen, Dar-es-Salaam to Tokyo 
Rhodes, Patricia K., Dar-es-Salaam to EUR/CE 
Rich, Marilyn A., Canberra to Sapporo 
Rogers, Bruce C., AF/E to Addis Ababa 
Rogers, Rollo D., Jr., Mexico, D. F. to 
Phnom Penh 
Rollins, Barbara Jo, Paris to EUR/SE 
Ronollo, Richard A., Lima to ARA 
Rossignoli, Mary, Rio de Janeiro to 10/UNP/OOSD 
Rowinski, Genevieve C., Lagos to Nicosia 
Ruser, Claus W., S/P to Brasilia 
Russell, Raymond J., A/SY/1 to Montevideo 
Ryan, James P., Jr., Kinshasa to A/OC 
Samoska, Pauline S., Tegucigalpa to Paris 
Sanford, James T., Lagos to San Salvador 
Schwartze, Kathleen D., Bucharest to Brussels 
Seckel, Alice L., Saigon to Canberra 
Sera, Michiko Jean, Naha to Beirut 
Smith, Beverly J., Abidjan to Phnom Penh 
Smith, Elizabeth |., A/OPR/ST/PB to Lisbon 
Smith, George R., Jr., Jerusalem to Pretoria 


me 


well gifts, an electronic blood pressure apparatus, on Deputy Chief of Mission 


Galen L. Stone, as other Embassy colleagues, including Minister-Counselor for Eco- 


nomic and Commercial Affairs Chris G. Petrow, looked on. 


my 


FF 
i 
re 


Chiang Mai to MC 
bault, Darryl R., Kaula Lumpur to EA 
Thompson, Richard E., A/OC/P to Bangkok 
Tilton, Doris F., Nairobi to Singapore 
Tretola, Mary Faye, A/OC/EX to Beirut 
Turnquist, Dan E., M/FSI/LT to Caracas 
Tynes, Robert E., Bujumbura to Munich 
Van Horn, Mary E., Kuala Lumpur to 
PER/REM/EMP 
Vargas, Felix C., Mexico, D. F., to Nuevo Laredo 
Vazquez, Edward, Freetown to Brussels 
Walker, Robert R., Bonn to Berlin 
Walters, Susan J., Munich to IN/CIS 
Warg, Edward A., A/OC/PE to New Delhi 
Weiner, James A., Rio de Janeiro to Berlin 
Welch, Julia, Kuwait to Ankara 
Wendt, E. Allan, Brussels to M/FSI/UT 
Wescott, Janet Lane, Abidjan to Nicosia 
Wesselman, Walter L., Accra to Frankfurt 
Weyres, Virginia A., Madrid to Bogota 
White, John M., Mexico, D. F., to Moscow 
Williams, Richard H., Palermo to Lisbon 
Winship, Stephen, Bangkok to EA/NOC 
Wolf, Victor, Jr. Copenhagen to Berlin 
Worth, David T., Hong Kong to EA 
Zaldivar, Mary, Rio de Janeiro to Santiago 
Zettel, Margaret, Accra to Warsaw 
Zettier, Toby T., Guayaquil to Bonn 


z 


RETIREMENTS 
Covington, G. Harold, 10/EX 
Heine, Velma A., Paris 
Keskinen, Viola M., Lima 
Lippe, Irvin S., 10/UNESCO 
Reardon, — W., London 
Smith, Alice M , SCA/VO 
Whitaker, Marjorie M., CA/FS/NEA 


RESIGNATIONS 
Adams, W: 


layne Thomas, EB/OT/TA 
Arant, Phyllis M., DG/MED/CD 
Brown, Joseph S., IGA 
Brown, Keirn C., Tehran 
Butler, Cletis W., Phnom Penh 
Clingan, Thomas A., Jr., S/FW-COA 
Cohen, Roger N., Lima 
Cooper, Charles A., NSC 
ckblom, Myrtle J., Mexico, D. F. 
Esposito, Flavio A., Tijuana 
Fagan, Margaret A., Tijuana 
Fisher, John W., Caracas 
Foreman, James M., Paris 
Granda, Ignacio S., PER/REM/BEX 
Green, Danny H., San Salvador 
Green, Donna, PER/REM/BEX 
Hickey, John F., IV, A/OC/P 
Lammerding, Nancy T., S/CPR 
Livingston, Robert Gerald, S/1IG 
McDonald, Ruth E., Recife 
Morris, Billie E., LWOP 
Proferes, Philip W., A/SY/I 
Ranard, Donald L., EA/K 
Reed, james B., Canberra 
Rollins, Catharine Ann, S/CPR 
Schodt, Eddie W., Bangkok 
Scott, James R., Guatemala 
Scrignar, Doris M., PA/M 
Searby, Daniel M., oe 
Smith, Norman L, 

Smith, Trevor hathon, A/SY/I\ 
Stevens, Richard L., Seville 
Tom, Edward W., — 

Phy 


Trueheart, William C. 
Twyman, Margaret G., CU/ACS 
Vanden Eykel, Myra, oe 
Vanderheuvel, Gerry, PER/PC 
Zagorski, Elizabeth T., cathonnede 
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HSONNE /Cvi Save 


PROMOTIONS 
GS-15 


Ronald F. Stowe, L/UNA. 


6s-14 
Harold S. Burman, L/M/SCA; Jean D. Moretti, 
CU/EA; Richard K. Nobbe, 10/UCS. 
GS-13 
Ted Andrew Borek, L/PM; Columbus 0. J. H. 
Geer, SCA/PPT; William D. McKee, A/SY/I; 
Robert L. Obenstine, ISO/FADPC; Wilmer P. 
Sparrow, FADRC/DR. 


GS-12 
Steven J. Burton, L/OES; Everett L. Damron, 
SCA/PPT; Harold T. Miller, CU/NEA; Philip V. K. 
Nichols, ISO/SDP; =. Thomas, SCA/PPT. 


Betty M. Bryan, FADRC/DA; Violet D. Crocker, 
FADRC/DA; Edith L. Davis, FADRC/DA; Theresa 
C. Farrell, FADRC/DR; Ruth J. Hayden, PER/CA/ 
CS; Robert E. Kaiser, A/OPH/VS; Charles N. 
Mills, FADRC/DR; Frances P. Riley, FADRC/DA; 
Ronald Talak, A/OPR/GS; Virgil W. Teselle, 
FADRC/DA. 


GS-10 
Reuben E. Brown, ISO/FADPC. 


GS-9 

Shirley B. Billauer, SCA/PPT; Barbara Joyce 
Brophy, SCA/PPT; Annie R. Brown, BF/FM; 
Marjorie P. Brown, SCA/PPT; Donna M. Cooper, 
FADRC/RR; Marian P. Davis, CU/EA; Madge A. 
Dembski; SCA/PPT; Elizabeth J. Elliott, EUR/EX; 
Iris J. Gilbert, S/CCT; Joyce Gunn, SCA/PPT; 
Ann R. Hanson, FADRC/PBR; Glarnice T. Holmes, 
CU/WE; Theresa F. Johnson, CU/EA; Lenzy J. 
King, ISO/FADRC; Frederick J. McSwiggin, Jr., 
SCA/PPT; Nancy B. Meyer, SCA/PPT; Betty A. 
Stewart, A/ALS/MD; Steve R. Truly, ISO/FADPC; 
Whitworth, FADRC/DA; Costello P. Wilson, A/ 
OPR/VS; David 0. Wilson, PER/MGT/EX. 


Alisbon J. Douthit, L/M/SCA; Rosalia T. Gon- 
zales, L/HR; Dorothy C. Hearon, L; Emma A. 
King, BF/FS/FD/V; Karen A. McGrath, BF/ 
FS/FD/V. 


GS-7 
Daphenia A. Agner, EB/ICD/ISM; Leo P. Allen, 
INR/XR RCA; Roland V. Caisse, SCA/PPT; Caro- 
lyn D. Claiborne, BF/FS/FD/V; Thedoshia P. 


Coley, EUR/EX; Catherine Collins, SCA/PPT; 
Elizabeth C. Cormier, SCA/PPT; Mary Jane 
Theresa Curtis, SCA/PPT; William T. Ferrell, 10/ 
EX; Gloria Ann Garcia, ACDA; Nada M. Gunnoe, 
CU/NEA; Cozette D. Jenkins, FADRC/RR; Eula 
B. Landymore, SCA/PPT/AB; Nancy H. Lanning, 
A/OPR/ST/T/TO; Leonard David Olson, SCA/ 
PPT; Mildred V. Orey, SCA/PPT; Evelyn F. 
Podolsky, A/OPR/ST; Rochelle B. Renna, L/ARA; 
Mary K. Ross, SCA/PPT; Judith E. Schwartz, CU/ 
WE; Michael A. Sprung, 10/EX; Aileen V. Strother, 
S/R; Patricia Ann Walker, NEA/AFN; Charlotte 
A. Woolston, PM; Marlene Yurchak, PER/MGT/PS. 
GS-6 


Cecelia P. Andrews, BF/FS/FD/V; Jane L. 
Brenenstuhi, NEA/ARP; Ruth C. Diener, SCA/ 
PPT; Renee O. Goldman, A/OPR/LS; Ella M. 
Graham, EA/EX; Elsie Hardy, M/FSI; Dorothy 
M. Hassler, SCA/PPT; Lillian Y. Mosser, 10/ 
CMD/POE; Sharon K. Orange, A/OPR/ASD; Jac- 
queline Pugh, A/OS; Joan B. Ramsey, A/SY/ 
SAS; Diane Clare Rulka, PM; Judith E. Stetson, 
SCA/PPT; Angela E. _ PER/MGT/SCG. 


Betty Lee Avinger, SCA/PPT; Karyn Vee 
Bograkos, S/CPR; Fannie Elena Cahoon, S/CPR; 
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Virginia C. Chesley, SCA/PPT/AO; Lillian A. 
Cleveland, SCA/PPT; Carlton L. Crudup, BF/FS/ 
FD/P; Mary C. Curley, SCA/PPT; Dorothy B. 
Glover, PER/MGT/PS; Gail R. Hairston, A/ALS; 
Eva M. Harris, SCA/PPT; David M. Humphrey, 
A/OPR/VS; Donald M. Kennedy, A/OC/P; Janet 
E. Lynch, IGA; Valary E. Morrison, M/MS; Rosil 
A. Nesberg, FADRC/DA; Yvonne Robinson, CU/ 
NEA; Christine L. Romano, SCA/PPT; Doris Saw- 
yer, SCA/PPT; Darnall C. Steuart, INR/XR/RCM; 
Sally A. Streeter, SCA/PPT; Sara Jane Ward, 
SCA/PPT/SB; Randy Watkins, PM/MC. 


Linda L. Bockus, A/SY/EX; Vanessa C. Brooks, 
PER/PCE/PE; Alan M. Dunn, FADRC/DA; Darlyce 
M. Eley, EB/ICD-TRP; Adair A. Ely, FADRC/DA; 
Journice E. Fleming, Jr., SCA/SCS; Maryjo Good- 
night, S/PRS; Paulette Grady, SCA/PPT; Deborah 
A. Jarvis, PER/MGT/PS; Vincent B. Lewis, EUR/ 
EX; Iris M. McKoy, SCA/PPT/AB; Leonard L. 
Paige, M/FSI; Gwendolyn E. Simpson, BF/FS/ 
FD/V. 


GS-3 
Jarita D. Garrett, SCA/SCS; Diane J. Howard, 
SCA/PPT; Samuel H. McElhaney, S/S; Pauline A. 
Walls, SCA/VO; Linda L. White, FADRC/PBR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Bowers, Raymond, OES 
Brown, Wilma D., A&CP 
Bush, James H., A/SY/EX 
Carr, Paul Allen, M/FSI 
Cleary, Pamela E., A&CP 
Downing, Wynn, A&CP 
Fowler, Myrie Miller, ACDA 
Gardner, Geraldine D., 10/UNESCO 
Hassan, Mah Pervin, M/FS! 
Holdaway, Margaret D., EUR/EX 
Jackson, Barbara A., PA/MS/GPD 
Jew, Fay K., OES/SCI/BMP 
Kirby, Armenta V., MED/EX 

» SCA/PPT/AO 
McCallum, Philip A., A/OC/P 
McConnell, John W., S/FSG 
McGrath, Kathleen Mary, M/FS! 
McHale, Austin P., A/BF 
Moore, Michele T., SCA/VO 
Moskowitz, Pearl, BF /BP 
Pensabene, Mary J., A&CP 
Reed, Thomas Forsythe, FADRC/DA 
Roberts, Geneva Marie, A&CP 
Rogers, William D., ARA/LA 
Ruth, Theresa B., A&CP 
Scott, Nathaniel A, ARA/MGT 
Sedan, ~.ane M., BF/FS/FD/P 
Slaughter, Deloris M., SCA/VO 
Thomas, Kenneth D., BF/FS/FD/P 
Walker, Michael D., USUN 
Woodward, Robert F., ARA/LA 
Yutzey, Joyce F., A&CP 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Bell, Sherry G., A/SY/EX to A/FBO 

Binder, Charlie M., ARA/LA to S/S—I 

Buchanan, Marsha Lynn, FADRC/PBR to A/FBO 
Corbett, Fred James, BF/FS/WFC to OES/EX 
Driscoll, Margaret M., A&CP to S/CPR 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Ekstrom, Violet A., A&CP to PER/PCE/PE 

Fuller, Laura L., SCA/PPT to PA/PP/CS 
Gardner, Karen T., SCA/PPT to PA/PP/S 
Hennings, Robert F., INR/CI/TC to A/OPR/VS 
Lynch, Janet E., IGA to M/MS 

Mahler, Lois E., PM/MC to A/OPR/ST 

Salser, Edith R., A&CP to EB/ITP/EWT 

Tolson, Darryl T., SCA/SCS to A/SY/EX 

Wright, Nancy E., SCA/VO to CU/IVP 


RETIREMENTS 


Bosley, Joseph W., DG/PER 
Bradley, Serena H., FADRC/PBR 
Headley, Forrest L. M., A/OPR/VS 
Swanson, Bernice Lillian, SCA/PPT 
Wentz, Cecilia T., USUN 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abbott, Luisa A., ARA/MGT 
Adams, Betty L., SCA/PPT 
Adams, Peggy Jane, LWOP 

Allen, Melissa G., SCA/PPT 
Benhaim, Gad, M/FSI 

Berry, Raymond E., A/OC/T 
Betterly, Marie G., SCA/PPT 
Biggs, Joyce A., EUR/EX 
Blessing, Alice, SCA/SCS 
Brashears, Dicksie G., SCA/PPT/AP/P 
Carson, Vernelle D., LWOP 

Cohn, Robert Frank, SCA/PPT 
Correa, Jose G., SCA/PPT 

Cross, Kristine A., ACDA 

Dubay, Jewel E., LWOP 

Duncan, Evan, A/OPR/ASD 

Dwor, Julia K., SCA/PPT 

Fagan, Gary L., A/OPR/ASD 
Farrelly, John Bernard, SCA/PPT 
Gallop, Diane H., S/S-EX 
Giovinazzo, Mary C., A/SY/FO 
Guth Barbara, Gretchen, NEA 
Hornsby, Glenda M., SCA/PPT 
Huff, Thomas D., CU/IVP/RC 
Jackson, Lawrence, A/OPR/ASD 
Jeffries, Emma D., SCA/PPT 
John, Patricia L., FADRC/LR 
Kappel, Carole, SCA/PPT 

Ke, Chhoon Kim, M/FSI 
Kleinfelder, Cornelia V., SCA/PPT 
Lee, William Y., SCA/PPT 

Leiter, Jean A., A/OPR/ASD 
Levy, Gerald J., SCA/PPT 

Liaiga, Puputoa L., SCA/PPT 
Lucas, Thomas C., PER/MGT/EX 
Markovitz, Sondra Faye, NEA/EX 
McKee, Marie C., SCA/PPT 
McKinney, Carla, FADRC/DA 
Miranda, Claudia Anne, BF /FS/FD/P 
Moloney, Susanna E., SCA/PPT 
Moore, John L., A/OPR/GS 
Neal, Francine, A/OPR/ASD 
Noonan, Victoria A., SCA/PPT/SB 
Perry, Deborah Lynn, S/CPR 
Rice, Johnny, LWOP 

Rogers, Laurita, A/OPR/ASD 
Smith, Matilda A., SCA/VO 
Spiegel, Mark A., L/EB 

Stewart, Linda C. Brock, SCA/PPT 
Studstrup, S. Kirk, SCA/PPT 
Turner, Shelly M., EB/ORF/FSE 
Verhoef, Alice W., SCA/PPT 
Weaver, Charlene L., PER/MGT/PS 
Williams, Mitzi R., SCA/PPT 
Wortman, Kirk, SCA/PPT 

Yarrow, Anne T., SCA/PPT 
Zumwalt, Lisa F., M/FSI 





Robert B. Macatee, 83; 
Retired Career Minister 
Served at Many Posts 


Robert B. Macatee, 83, a retired 
Career Minister in the Foreign Ser- 
vice, died at Georgetown University 
Hospital on November 16. 

During his 36-year career Mr. 
Macatee held assignments in Geneva, 
London, Nassau, Belgrade, Zurich, Is- 
tanbul and Jerusalem. He also served 
with the U.S. Commission to Negotiate 
the Peace, which negotiated the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and formally ended 
World War I. 

Mr. Macatee was Consul in Bel- 
grade in 1941 when the German Army 
invaded Yugoslavia and Consul Gen- 
eral in Jerusalem in 1947 when the 
Consulate was damaged by a bomb 
explosion. He escaped injury because 
he was in conference with the Pales- 
tine High Commissioner in another 
building at the time. Prior to his 
retirement in 1954, Mr. Macatee was 
Consul General in Istanbul. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Evelyn Crooks, of the home address, 
3232 Prospect Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Alar Davidson, whose husband 
is the British Ambassador to Laos; a 
sister, Mrs. C. Baltimore Calvert, of 
Washington, D.C., and three grand- 
children. 


Frederick T. Merrill 


Frederick Thayer Merrill, 69, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
the Arlington Y Tennis and Squash 
Club on November 30. 

Mr. Merrill joined the Foreign 
Service ir 1940 and held such assign- 
ments as First Secretary at Paris, Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1945, Di- 
rector of the East-West Contacts Staff 
in the Department, Deputy Chief of 
Mission and Chargé d’Affaires at 
Bucharest, and member of the Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service. 
Mr. Merrill retired in 1965. 

Mr. Merrill leaves his wife, Edith 
C. Merrill, of the homes in Wainscott, 
L.I., and in Villierstown, County Wat- 
erford, Ireland; a son, Frederick T., 
Jr., of Washington, D.C., two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Antonio Ciccone, of South- 
ampton, N.Y., and Mrs. John J. Rus- 
sel, of Baltimore, and nine grand- 
children. 

The family suggested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the Foreign Service 
Scholarship Fund at the State Depart- 
ment. 


OBITUARIES 
Jeoffrey Roberts 


Jeoffrey Roberts, 30, oldest son of 
retired Foreign Service Officer and 
Mrs. Peter Roberts, was killed in an 
auto accident in Silver Spring, Md., 
on November 5. 

Mr. Roberts, an electronics design 
engineer, attended Harvard Univer- 
sity and Johns Hopkins University. 
He accompanied his father to posts 
in Berlin, Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, Se- 
ville, Innsbruck and Linz. 

In addition to his parents, of the 
home address, 4618 Chevy Chase 
Blvd., 20015, Mr. Roberts leaves his 
wife, Dianna, of Laurel, Md., and a 
brother, Michael. 

The family requested that expres- 
sions of sympathy may be made in 
the form of contributions to Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR), 1718 H Street, N.W., or 
to any charity of choice. 


Dr. S. Everett Gleason 


Dr. S. Everett Gleason, 69, who 
served for nine years as editor of “For- 
eign Relations of the United States,” 
died in Washington on November 20. 

Dr. Gleason joined the Historical 
Office of the Department in 1962, and 
in the following year became chief of 
the Foreign Relations Division, where 
he directed the compilation of 40 vol- 
umes of American diplomatic papers 
covering the years 1946-1950. He 
retired in 1972. 

A noted historian, Dr. Gleason 
taught at Harvard University and 
Amherst College from 1930 to 1946, 
except for a period during World War 
II when he served in the Office of 
Strategic Services with the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, attaining the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. 

From 1946 to 1950, under the 
auspices of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, he and Dr. William L. Lan- 
ger wrote a classic two-volume study 
of American foreign policy, “The 
Challenge to Isolation” and “The 
Undeclared War,” covering the years 
1939-1941. Dr. Gleason then served 
from 1950 to 1959 as Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Security 
Council and then until 1961 as Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer in London. 

Dr. Gleason is survived by his wife, 
the former Mary Eleanor Abbott, of 
the home address, 1698 31st Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; a son, Dr. 
Abbott Gleason; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Philip Tilney. 


Darius Jhabvala, 46; 
Boston Globe Reporter 
Headed Correspondents 


Darius Jhabvala, 46, Diplomatic 
Correspondent for the Boston Globe 
and past president for the State De- 
partment Correspondents Association, 
died at his home on November 19. 

Secretary Kissinger eulogized Mr. 
Jhabvala as an “outstanding journalist 
and as a friend.” 

“He will be missed not only for the 
highest professional standards he set 
for himself, but also for the warmth 
and gentleness for which he was held 
in such high esteem by all of us in the 
Department,’ Dr. Kissinger said. 

“Darius was a great human being. 
We have all lost a unique friend.” 

Mr. Jhabvala was born in Bombay, 
India, where his great-grandfather was 
a founder of the Congress Party. He 
came to the United States in 1947, 
attended the Latin American School 
in Chicago, earned a degree in diplo- 
macy, and then went to work for the 
United Nations in New York. He later 
was an Instructor at the Latin Amer- 
ican Institute in New York, an Assist- 
ant Editor of Newsweek, and Chief 
of the United Nations Bureau for the 
New York Herald Tribune. He joined 
the Boston Globe in 1965. 

Mr. Jhabvala leaves his wife, Sar- 
ica; two sons, Murzban and Jamasp, 
and two daughters, Tehemura and 
Kirman, all of the home at 6109 33rd 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Eleanor T. Barber 


Eleanor Thompson Barber, 56, wife 
of FSO (Ret.) John H. Barber, died 
at home on November 18. 

Mrs. Barber, who served during 
World War II with the Board of 
Economic Warfare and UNRRA in 
Colombia and Italy, married her hus- 
band during his first FSO assignment 
in Managua, Nicaragua, in 1950. They 
served together at Genoa, La Paz, 
Mexico City, and Monterrey, retiring 
from the Service in 1970. 

In addition to her husband and a 
daughter, Susan, who reside at 636 
Emerson Place, Severna Park, Mary- 
land, Mrs. Barber leaves a son, John, 
Jr., a student at Haverford College. 


Mildred B. Wright 


Mrs. Mildred B. Wright, 78, widow 
of FSO James H. Wright, died on Oc- 
tober 27. 

Mr. Wright retired from the Service 
in September 1947. Mrs. Wright lived 
at 913 Cherry Street, Chillicothe, Mo. 
64601. 
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THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S LETTER 


Departing Eden, Adam is alleged to 
have remarked to Eve: “This, darling, 
is an age of transition.” We are pre- 
sently in the transition stage from an 
interim to a permanent grievance pro- 
cedure, and some members of the 
Interim Grievance Board think the 
transition is taking a bit long. But we 
are moving ahead, with the help of 
AFSA. Progress may not have been 
faster because the interim procedure 
has worked so well. That is my view 
at least, and perhaps also the view of 
those grievants who won their cases. 

The interim procedure has been 
in effect for three years. It has two 
stages. The first is the responsibility 
of management. The Director of 
Personnel, Hugh Appling, considers 
all cases brought to PER’s attention. 
He is assisted by a_ three-officer 
grievance staff headed by Thomas W. 
Ainsworth. PER has the authority to 
take administrative remedial action, 
such as correcting a performance file 
or reconsidering—together with other 
responsible offices—a decision on al- 
lowances, leave, etc. 

An employee who has not received 
satisfaction can submit his grievance 
to the Grievance Board. The Board 
is independent of management, and 
its Chairman, William E. Simkin, and 
five other public members have dis- 
tinguished backgrounds in labor-man- 
agement relations. The Board has all 
the remedial powers of the Director of 
Personnel plus some others. It can 
make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary ot: promotions—including retro- 
active ones under the Pell Amendment 
—on disciplinary action, and on as- 
signments. Very few remedial grade- 
to-grade FSO promotions have been 
recommended. There were two in 
1972, and none since. 

Of the 340 grievances handled so 
far, more than three quarters have 
involved performance evaluations. 
Most of the grieved evaluation reports 
predated the establishment of the 


GRIEVANCES 


grievance system. There have been 
37 allowances and claims grievances, 
11 grievances over level and date of 
appointments, in-grade promotions and 
conversions, and a scattering on 
other subjects. 

A grievance can lead to the removal 
of material from a performance file, 
the expunging of a low-ranking, or 
extension of time-in-class. However, 
the grievance procedure affords no 
way of getting a substitute or different 
evaluation into the record. The 1974 
General Precepts are explicit in in- 
structing Selection Boards not to allow 
the notation that material has been 
removed from a file to affect their 
judgement of an officer’s work. 

The fact that an evaluation is 
critical does not mean that it should 
or will be removed. The reports which 
vanish or are amended through the 
grievance procedure are generally pre- 
pared carelessly, totally lack examples 
to support criticism, substitute the 
cryptic, clever negative phrase for a 
clear, balanced judgment, etc. 

The grievance procedures are not 
designed to wreak vengeance on super- 
visors for real or imagined hurts. 
Remedial action is to help the grie- 
vant. It does not extend to the 
“psychic income” of seeing someone 
else damaged. 

A few grievances have included 
requests that rating officers be re- 
primanded. No such request has yet 
been approved, although the Griev- 
ance Beard does have authority to 
recommend disciplinary action to the 
Secretary. In this regard Chairman 
Simkin has commented as follows: 

“The Grievance Board has been 
keenly aware of the fact that nor- 
mally the final appeal from discipli- 
nary action is recourse to the Grievance 
Board. Therefore, were the Grievance 
Board itself to be the initiator of that 
disciplinary action, effective appeal to 
the Board would not exist . . . Perhaps 
more important, the Board does not 


take the position that a formal disci- 
plinary notation should be placed in 
every employee’s file on each and 
every occasion when he may have 
made an error It is a concept 
that the grievant would often consider 
to be wrongfully prejudicial if applied 
to him. Moreover, it is the Grievance 
Board’s view that the initiation of 
disciplinary action . . . is the responsi- 
bility of management. The Grievance 
Board has yet to recommend that 
disciplinary action be taken against 
anyone.” 

What about lawsuits against a super- 
visor? If the supervisor’s action arose 
out of the performance of official 
duty, even if the suit is brought 
against the officer personally, the U.S. 
Government will provide legal repre- 
sentation. The legal doctrine of official 
immunity protects the officer from 
financial liability if the acts in question 
fell within the scope of authority 
vested in him, involved the exercise 
of discretion, and were undertaken 
with reasonable grounds for and good 
faith belief that they were in the law- 
ful exercise of the discretionary res- 
ponsibilities vested in him. 

While this letter does not, perhaps, 
fall within the usual category of Christ- 
mas messages, I hope it does contri- 
bute to the idea that the world is not 
all bad. The grievance procedures 
have given a measure of justice and 
fair-play to subordinates who once 
were at the mercy of an unjust boss— 
without passing on the injustice and 
vulnerability to a hapless supervisor. 
At least I believe the system is working 
that way. Franklin Roosevelt once re- 
marked that “divine justice weighs 
the sins of the cold-blooded and the 
sins of the warm-hearted in different 
scales.” I hope we can have a little of 
that spirit in all seasons. 
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